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RELIGIOUS 


he Eicon of Che Chyustivn Observer. 
I sgouLtp not have troubled you 
in ihe present occasicn, being much 
en gaged in other pursuits, but trom 


ne feeling produced on the minds of 


some of my young friends, by the 
paper of your Correspondent Scrvu- 
TATOR on the faith of the ancient 
ews, I deem the subject of more 
smrortatce than for speculation. 
mba iaione Christians, myself and 
oth ‘been accustomed to view 
in Enoch’ s walk with God, Abel’s 
martyrdom, Abrabam’s faith, and 
David’s devotion, the very soul and 
vigour of religion; and to borrow 
fame from Jewish altars, animating 


jut languid devotions by a review of 


_ zeal, their faith, their piety, 

iderso vastly an inferior degree of 
information. I request permission, 
therefore, to tender for insertion a 
few remarks, which arise both from 
ihe subject itself, and from the plain 
languayve of the Scriptaves. 

Yirst, then, | believe that Scruta- 

may be answered by Azmse/f. His 
system is divided against itself, and, 
therefore, according to our Jlord’s 
csnon of Instruction, canbot stand. 
in order to prove that the ancient 
lews did not view Christ as a AZedia- 
or or a Saviour from sin, and to 
take off the impression usually made 
upon our minds by the “ promises 
made to the fathers,’ Scrutator, 
though he fully ailows that they had 
those promises, and thatthe promises 
Meant really what we suppose them 
‘omean, he yet contends that the 
lews did not perceive or understand 
Observ. No, 209. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


this meaning. Here we are at issue. 
Jam quite satisfied notonly that the 
promises 
this meaning was perceived by the 
fathers ; and | shall endeavour to 
prove, that Scrutator’s own system 
leads to the same concluston. 
should, however, premise, for the 
sake of avoiding misconception, thai 
we are not contending about the ¢’-- 
grec of light or understandine whicts 
the fathers possessed, Theirs wa: 
brt a sort of moon ortwilieht I al- 
low; buteven sucha light will affors 
a discerning and cautious traveller a 
sufficient view of objects to know 
what they are, and what is their us: 
and design. Besides, these who a’. 
soays live ina region of twilight can 
sce objects by thatlight much bette: 
than we can who have had our pupil 
contracted by a greater flood of ligbt. 
The inhabitants of a dungeon can 
discover objects in a light which is 
perfect darkness to us. And those 
Jews who wished to see the objects 
revealed by the light they had, would 
surely examine them, and compare 
ene part with another; thus scruti- 
nizing and harmonizing the whole, 
in a way that does not secm to have 
occurred to your correspondent.— 
We must particularly regard how fa: 
Scrutator’s system (1 cail it system, 
for though he speaks as if he was 
independent of system, it appears 
tome he has one iv view,) leads him 
in his interpretations; on which 
point it will be most satisfactory and 
equitable to refer your readers to 
his own paper for information. 

Let the reader. for example, at- 
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had this meaning, but that 
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ieiid te Scrutator’s interpretation of 


ihe first promise, Adam, he thinks, 
could understand nothing further 
than a conflict and a victory. But a 
“ conflict” between whom? A * vic- 

tory’ of what nature? <A ‘ conflict 
between the two offsprings.’’? Who 
and what are these “ offsprings ?”’ 
Scrutator does not inform us of this. 
What was this “conflict ?)? Was it 
spiritual 2? Was it natural? Was it 
personal? Was it national? Was it 
between men and serpents ? Accord- 
ing to Scrutator’s opinion, Adam 
could view this whole cifair only ina 
worldly ortemporal light: Abraham 
could only see temporal blessings: 
David could only see in bis Seed an 
‘eurthly sovereign.” The whole, 
then, could only be a conflict for 
‘‘eaurthly’? possessions, ‘This ap- 
pears to me a necessary conclusion 
trom Scrutator’s arzument. 

Here, then, your correspondent’s 
scheme is inconsistent with itself. 
He jabours to prove that Adam could 
not understand the ** woman’s Seed” 
to mean * Christ,’” or to mean “any 
individual.” Then I would reply, 
that Adam could not understand the 
serpent” to mean the ‘ devil.’”— 
This would be a figure indeed far 
more improbable and distant than 
the supposition of a Saviour from the 
promised Seed. Indeed, we may 
boldiy say, in Scrutator’s words (if 
we admit his interpretation,) it was 
not possible he should consider Sa- 
tan us intended ; for there is not a 
shadow of languayve respecting the 
existence of any such being. It is 
the * serpent,” and the serpent only, 
that is mentioned. Yet Scrutator 
not only admits the “ serpent’s seed ? 
LO imply ‘one individual,’ (which 
he denies to the * woman’s Sced,’’) 
but he actually applies this wresdl 
to “the enemy” and * deceiver”’ (by 
which words Lunderstand * Satan;”’) 
and, which is subversive of his sys- 
tem, he even aliows Adam $0 to un- 
derstand it, and upen that under. 
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standing to take ‘ comfort” fron: 
this promise. It is natural to ag). 

Scrutator whence Adam obtained thi: 
understanding that there was such , 
being as anenemy or deceiver in cy 
istence. 

Again; Scrutator’s systei is very 
unsatisfactory, with respect to thr 
“ conflict.” He first tells us (ane 
his scheme requires Lt.) that “ all oy, 
first parents Coulc understand by i 
was, that there would be @ confic: 
and that the Woman’s race should be. 
come victorious :??) This was * @j. 
Then they could not understand tha: 
this * contlict”” should be of a se 
tual nature, and that the victory » 
lated to spiritual conquests. Abraham 
e€apected temporal blessings— Dayid, 
an * earthly sovereigin’’—and Adam, 
‘6a confitct.”” Serutator does nor 
tell us of what kind ; or who is the 
enemy; or what is the prize of vic. 
tory, He speaks, indeed, aficrwards 
generally of the manner in which lie 
egraiig Mid-Testament believer: 

» have been saved: they believed 
aaa iy the pramises of Gad as to 
the victory: their faith had respect 
toa merciful God made known to 
them as such inthis promise. This 
scheme first considers those who re- 
ceived and believed the promises as 
having no knowledge of a * Saviour,” 
and as faras | understand the writer, 
of * spiritual’ blessings: it then 
comes over again a second time, and 
brings into consideration all “ spir- 
tual’ blessings, yea,even “salvation,” 
which he supposes that Saviour to 
have gained for them, though not 
explicitly revealed to them. 

Scrutator contradicts his own 
views by allowing, respecting the an- 
cient “ believers,’ that they looked 
forward to some illustrious Person 
are, who should bring with him 
great blessings, both of a temporal 
and spiritual nature. ‘his he admits 
in the outset, before he begins t 
explain the promises and prophecies 
respecting that illustrious Personage 
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($19.] kepily to Scrutator 
But when he comes to veview and 
interpret the chief promises and pro- 
phecies individually, he generalizes 
‘ye ideas of those Jews relative to 
eyery one of them; and asserts of 
Abraham, as of all the rest, that he 
ould not understand the promised 
u Seed” to relate to Christ, or to any 
individual, * without a further reve- 
Jauion 

Again; he says they approached 
God as a God cf mercy, who had re- 
-ealed himself to them as such In the 
arstas well as Subsequent promises: 
and that the ancients expected and 
ptained salvation by faith in’ the 
premised bicssings intimated in these 
words, * Lhe Seed ot the woman 
shall bruise the serpent’s head.” In 
this promise he seems to admit that 
our first parents saw heaven and the 
mercy of God leading them to It : 
ut denies that they saw any thing of 
‘he means by witch he would effect 
. But, in fact, the medium of sal- 
yation is mere directly and imme- 
jiately the object of this promise, 
nap either salvation as the evd, or 
God's mercy as the source. The 

seed of the woman” shall do this. 
iis * skep” is the grand cdject in 
iis text, and his work the chief sub- 
ect, * Salvation” isnot here direct- 
y'spoken of at all. And we can 
mv infer salvation from the Person 
posen of, and the deeds which He 
‘hculd achieve. 

Again; Scrutator acknowledges 
nat Old.Testament saints expected 
‘“ Messiah,’ and looked forward 
some illustrious Personage who 
should bring with him great bless- 
gs, both of atemporal and spiritual 
vature, ** This,’’ he says, ** canpot 
ofa moment be questioned.” But 
‘tls admission destroys the very na- 
‘ueot his interpretation altogether. 

I. Let me inguire, When was this 
“ulustrious Personage” first reveal- 
‘din the promises,and to whom was 
he made known? “ Not to Adam,” 
Scrutytor says: ** for the Seed of the 
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woman could not be so uaderstood.”’ 
Not to Abraham; for he says of al! 
the promises made to him, “ they 
are not alluded to in any way that 
may lead us to conclude that the an- 
cient believers considered them in 
the least degree as having respect to 
any ;particular person.” ‘The pro- 
mises made to David, he says, were 
‘in no measure more explicit, or 
contain any direct allusions to the 
Messiah. Indeed, there is nothing 
in the promises themselves, or ir 
the references made to them, which 
leads the mind at all to any single 
person or individual of the stock of 
David, but simply to his offspring in 
general.” “ The Jimitation,” he says. 
“was reserved for a future reve- 
lation.” 

Phe Jews, as JT understand Scru-. 
tator, expected “a Messiah ;” “ an 
illustrious Personage ;” that is, 
some ‘* individual.’ Yet in all and 
each of the promises from Adam te 
David, not ene oral} combined cous 
lead the Jews to contemplate * any 
single person,” or any “ individyal’’ 
whatever. This “‘ was reserved for 
a future revelation.” —I consider jr 
quite impossible, according to Scru- 
tator’s interpretation of the prophe- 
cies, for the ancient fathers to have 
looked forward to any ‘* Messiah,” 
orto any person whatever, bearing 
any distinguishing character and pre- 
tensions above the ordinary claims 
of Adam’s “offspring in general.” 
If, however, we embrace the other 
side of the question, then T observe 
that the whole systeai of Scrutator pe 
destroyed. or let the reader par- 
ticularly regard the //"r> ol the con. 
troversy ; Damely. “the Personage’’ 
involved in tie fromis ithe Jew: 
did “look forward” ( Per. 
sonage,’ they must huve looked fo: 
him where he was to be ‘ound: tha: 
isy in the promises and prophecies 
Scrutator’s interpretation of those 
prom'scs and prophecies says the 
Jews conld not discern him there 
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And yet 1 appears that, in fact, they 
did discern him. 

2. i shall next reier to the plain 
languaye of: Scripture—plain I mean 
Wit the consideration that * an illus- 
trious Personage”’ and “ spiritual 
blessings’? were discovered by the 
jathers inthe promises made tothem. 

Let us glance briefly at two or 
three passages ot the Old Testament. 
The * Seed of the woman,” we now 
Jearn, was an * ilustrious Persone 
ave.” The * spiritual blessings’’ he 
should bring, by bruising the ser. 
pent’s head, must mean ‘ pardon 
and peace with God,” as well as 
* evcrlasting lite.’ The conflict wiil 
be found to be respecting ** spiritual 
things,’ and the victory ‘‘everlasting 
glory.” 

Again; inthe promise to Abra- 
ham, “in thy Seed,” he and his pos- 
ierity must again view still more 
clearly this “illustrious Personage ;” 
and, having once discovered him, the 
spiritual mitention of circumcision, 
and the gemuine essence of sacrificial 
imstruction wili be found in the adop- 
tion of that rite by Abraham, and in 
the offering up of hisson. With this 
key tuo, Jacob's. & Shiloh’ will in- 
stanily be recognised as the same 
‘ iiusts ‘ious Personage ;* His“ scep- 
tre” clearly denoting his * kingly” 
and his” name, shoot is 
+ Peace,”’ the spirtiual effects of his 
reign. Moses’? * Prophet” jikewtse 
would be seen as the same “ Person- 
ave,’ and the necessity and impor- 
iunce of bis Instruction are declared 
i the promise . Pbe triumphant an- 
ticipation of Job, ** — know that my 
Redeemer liveth;” is by this key 
mabilestiy discovered to be an epi- 
ronie of the Gospel itself. By this 
key, too, it is next to impossible not 
to see Cirist in the second Psalm, 
and in lsaiah’s description of the 
* Child born and Son given;”’ and 
mot to see the nature of his & suffer- 
ings’ in the twenty-second Psalm, 
and the fiitw-third chapter of Isaiah. 
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teousness,” and * Messiah | shill | be 
cut off, but not for himself, (why 
did Scrutator pass over this wonde;- 
ful testimony !), could not possibly 
be misunderstuod. And as “ spiritual 
privileges’ are allowed to have bee;, 
enjoyed and looked forward to in Ca. 
naan, we Cannot account for such jun. 
puape, without admitting that the 
“believers” of those days did cop. 
sider their * sacrifices’? and services 
ina “ spiritual” light. And if they 
(J lid, it is ana: to deny that they 
viewed them as * typical.” 

The New ‘Testament, however, 
leaves us without doubt. IT acknow- 
ledge with Scrutator the propriety ot 
disungvuishing between the explana. 
tion given of the Old ‘Yestament in 
the .Vew, and the actual knowledge 
possessed by those to whom those 
things were first spoken. But there 
are two grounds upon which Scruta 
tor’s interpretation of the promises, 
as not known to the fathers, will ve 
overthrown. And here I must beg 
leave to object to his * canon of ine 
terpretation.” - Scrutator thinks to 
get over the difficulty by allowing 
the promises to contain and impiy 
genuine descriptions of Christ’s per- 
son, birth, life, death, and vicarious 
sacrifice : but he denies that the fa- 
thers saw these things as contained 
in them.—To this 1 most serious 
object. I consider it a maxi ii 
interpretation which cannot be dep- 
ed, that every dispensation which he: 
the real character of a “ revelation” 
from God, is capable of being under 
stood, and wid be understood, In a’! 
the essential particulars for which it 
is distinguished,by the wise and pious 
persons to whom it is given. —Scru- 
tator says, “ that God, in making the 
promise, had Christ in view, is plaia; 
but that Abraliam understood chis is 
not so plain: indeed, how could he 
understand it without a further re- 
velation 2? = This is doubtless at 
improper view of the case. Te 
whom, Lask, was this promise ¢ given! 
To Abraham. Then to Abrabem 
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hat promise Was intelligible, or else 

-ywas no promise to him. ‘To the 
Prophets the blessings of Christ’s 
‘cure kingdom were * revealed.” 

Nhen those blessings were compre- 

ended by them, or they were not 
revelations to them. For the Al- 
mixhty to have an object ** in view” 
while speaking to a person, can be of 
no value to the individual unless he 
so spe :k as to be understood. When, 
however, Scrutator saysthe promises 
« had this meaning” which we now 
put upon them, he must intend (if 
any thing is te be understood by it,) 
aot merely that God had this view in 
civing them, but that the “ promis. 
es,” wisely and piously considered, 
conveyed thissense. And this must 
be allowed in every revelation to 
man, A revelation Is no revekation, 
ititreveal nothing. If it convey no 
essential and substantial meaning of 
an object, it does not reveal that ob- 
ject. Jf it declare a thing darkly, it 
is capable of being understood as fur 
ay it voes; that is, as a dark or ob- 
scure representation of an object. 

This will be still more clear from 
what is said in the New Testament 
respecting the faith of the ancients. 
several things are of importance 
here; especially, 1. he testimony 
given as to what the Prophets wit- 
nessed or foretold; 2. What is ex- 
pressly asserted to have been discern- 
edby them; and, 3. What is impli- 
ed of their knowledge in their con- 
duct and behaviour. 

Let us teuch upon each of these 
points. St. Luke, in the Acts, tells us, 
‘elative to the sufferings and death 
of Christ, that ** all the Prophets fore- 
told of those days.”’ And * to him 
gave allthe Prophets witness.”? Scru- 
lator will ask, ‘* But did the Pro- 
Phets know what they predicted 2” 
| answer, Yes: in substance they 
did. The Sadducees objected to fu- 
‘ure and spiritual things, es the re- 
surrection of the dead, and to angels 
aid spirits. Our Lord’s answer is 
“eisive : “ Ye do err, net knowing 
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the Scriptures and the power of God.” 
And he proves the resurrection, as 
implied in God’s promise to Abra- 
ham. Yet the resurrection of the 
dead is, perhaps, one of the most ob- 
scure points throughout the whole 
of the Oid Testament. Sutil! it was 
not only implied in those pages, bui 
was so understood by the Pharisees 
and the great body of the Jews of 
old. Scrutator still objects, and tells 
us, that St. Peter speaks of the an- 
cients as ‘“ minisicring not unto 
themselves, but unto us.”” This pas- 
sage, with its context, [ am quits 
satisfied, fairiy considered, will settle 
the point in debate. It declares, that 
the Spirit of Christ in them “ testi- 
fied beforehand the sufferings oj 
Christ, and the glory that should fel- 
low.” They looked for ** glory” (as 
Scrutator admits;) but they could 
assuredly only expect it in the way 
in which it was revealed ; namcly, in 
consequence of the sufferings of 
Christ; ‘‘ of which salvation the 
prophets have inquired and searched 
diligently.”” From these words it is 
manifest the Prophets knew that 
there was a salvation promised—that 
it was the ‘** Gospel salvation’’—and 
that it was through the “ sufferings 
of Christ,’ of which they testified. 

‘They searched and inquired.’’ 
May I not say, that they searched all 
the records of prophecies and pro- 
mises Which were written in preced- 
ing ages, and that they inquired of 
all who could inform them of the 
precise meaning of former predic- 
tions ; and further, that they did this, 
not Hghtly but “diligently ©” They 
made ita subject of study and inves- 
tigation: therefore {rom the nature 
of the thing, and fram these words o| 
St. Peter, | derive the fullest satis- 
faction, that those inquiring and 
praying persons did comprehend the 
substantial and esscatial parts of 
their own revelation. 

‘The verse which Scrutator quotes 
aralnst tis idea, very satisfactorily 
proves the point. | Pet.i. 12: “They 
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ministered not unto themselves, but 
auto us.” But does this mean that 
iheir services, their prophecies, their 
dispensation in which they minister- 
ed, were not intended for their own 
instruction, and for the instruction 
and benefit of their contemporaries, 
but solely for ours’ Doubtless this 
cannot be the meaning, the exclusive 
meaning. If it were, the Jewish 
dispensation would have been per- 
fectly uselessto them; and, alter all, 
‘hey must have died in their sins. 
What then does it mean? Evidently 
two things. Thatthe grand objects, 
personage, and blessings, of which 
they prophesied, should not be real- 
ized in their days, but under the Gos- 
pel dispensation ; and that their mi- 
nistry should be more fully enjoyed 
by us who reap those mercies,which 
they announced. ** The law was a 
schvolmaster to Christ.”>. “Lhe com- 
mencement of the 12th verse above 
unfolds the whole scheme. They 
knew the nature of their own dispen- 
sation ; thatit was preliminary, intro- 
ductive, and not the reality. It was 
told them that it was so ; and the de- 
sign and end of their ministrations 
were thus pointed out, unto whom it 
was ‘‘ revealed” that not unto them- 
selves but unto us they did minister 
or foretel * the things which are now 
reported unto you.’ It was “ re- 
vealed” unto them that the subjects 
of their inquiry were to be embodied 
in a future dispensation. Clearly, 
then, they understood the real genius 
of their services, and the prelimina- 
vy nature of their dispensation, as ly- 
pical and introductory. 

A second idea arises from the de- 
clarations in the New Tcstament re- 
lative to the Old-Testament saints 
Christ says of Abraham, he “* saw 
my day.”” Scrutator confesses this 
meant the ‘* Gosnel-day ;’_ but that 
it meant nothing more (througe the 
Gospel) than a ‘seed, a numerous 
sced—vreat blessings for his seed, 
nd for the earth through his seed.” 
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Do these blessings mean * temporal 
blessings” only? Thenthe Gospel js 
utterly debased and lost. If Abra. 
ham, when he so ardently lonved to 
See Christ’s day, and was glad when 
he saw it, only wished to see an 
‘“‘ earthly sovereign,” and rejoiced at 
the prospect of only temporal bless. 
ings,he was unworthy of being called 
the father of the faithful.—But Serp- 
tator is quite inconsistent. He warn< 
us against Christianizing the Mosaic 
economy ; but here he Judaises th, 
Gospel, and explains Christ’s mean. 
ing, by the words of God to Abra. 
ham. Weare allowed to judge of 
what our Lord meant by Abraham’: 
exposition, but not of what Abraham 
understood by our Lord’s. 

Many other passages might be ad. 
verted to; but 1 fear for the length 
of ray remarks. But I cannot pass 
over God's own exposition of the 
meaning of Abraham’s “ blessings.” 
They included spiritual, yea Gospel 
blessings, and Abraham so under. 
stood them; for with a view to these 
promises, the Apostle says, God, 
‘preached before the Gospel to 
Abraham.” Ifthe Gospel was preach- 
ed to Abraham, and he rejoiced ex: 
ceedingly at the sight, it is plain he 
saw Christ and eternal life in that 
Gospel, and that this was the inten- 
tion of the promise. St. Paul, agair 
says expressly, the ‘“* Gospel” was 
“ preached” to the ancient Jews. 
(fieb. iv. 2.) Now are we to go tc 
the wilderness to interpret the mean- 
ing of his words; and not rather take 
the Apostle’s language, as a plait 
piece of historic evidence us to the 
real nature of the instruction afford. 
ed, thourh but darkly, to them. [i 
Scrutator say they did net understand 
the instruction; this is only saying 
they were unbelievers, which very 
many of them were. But Iam speak- 
ing of believers—of the saints 0 
God.—It isexpressly said, moreover, 
that some “ waited,” as Simcon 4n¢ 
Anna, for the “ consolation of [sraei- 
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yo these Christ was no sooner reveal- 
j. than they embraced him as God’s 
3 


a salvation? and wished to depart in 


This salvation was the Gos- 
The salvation which 
economy led them to look for- 
yard to; and which their faith em. 
raced as soon as they beheld “ the 
camb of God, who was to take away 
ve sin of the world.”’ 

Lastly 3 the conduct ofthe ancients 
svoved their knowledge as well as 
sein faith. I bave often had my 

wwiedge increased, my faith con- 
ned, and my languid hopes animat- 


5 ae 


d, by viewing the faith, aud hope, 
od beavenly-mindcdness, and dead- 
ess to this world, and confidence in 
God which those ancient worthies 
manifesied. And their dispensation 
seems scarcely to give more heip to 
our comprehension of Christ’s atoue- 
ment, than thelr conduct offers to 
us to be * loilowers of them who 
wwrough faith and patience inherit 
the promises.” 

The New ‘Pcstament is full of the 
wonders of ancient times. But [wish 
your readers Lo consider the five fol- 
lowing chapters, in illustration of 
‘his pointeRom. iv. ; Gal. ili. ; Heb. 
wiv. xi, In the first and second of 
‘bese Chapters, Abraham Is held out 
s the father of the faithful—as be- 
ieving God under the greatest disad- 
aitages—as being jusuhed by faith 
—as obtaining a covenant with God 
Od the richest blessings. It was 
foretold he should be heir of the 
world. Ile left his home, his friends, 
and every thing dear, in hope of 
God’s peculiar favour and counte- 
mice. Now, either this covenant 
nace with Abrabam, and the blessing 
/Omised to him, were of a spiritual 
ature, or they were not. If they 
vere not, the worldly Jews in our 
“ord’s days, who locked only for an 
“arthly * sovercign,’? were the best 
lievers, when they said ** Abraham 
Sour father.” But if they were spi- 
“ual, Which cannot be denied, then 


th 


“€ whole question is in substance 


answered. Scrutator is mucii puz- 
zied to see with what * propricty” a 
faith placed on God for earthly bless 
ings, could justify Abraham in a spi 
ritual manner. And well he may :; 
for ah idea more unconyenial to 
Scripture, and to the nature of spiri. 
tual justification, cannot be well con- 
ceived. But tne faith of Abraham 
was spiritual, and bis desires heaven- 
ly. Therefore, he received the sigt 
of circumcision, a seal of the righ- 
teousness of his faith; which faith of 
Abraham was very certainly faith in 
the * covenant’ which God made 
with him. ‘This ‘ covenant” was 
chiefly -respeciipg the promised 
* Seed,’ and was called ** the Cove- 
nant of Ged in Cherist 3” ‘* the bless. 
ing of Abraham which is come upon 
the Gentiles, through Jesus Cirist.”’ 
Such was the way by which the 
Scriptures preached before the Gos 
pel to Abraham. 

But not only Abraham, brt ali the 
ancient worthies viewed the co 
venant ‘* spiritually,’ and looked 
through that covenant to promises to 
be fulfilled beyond the grave. The 
eleventh chapter to the Hebrews 
leaves no doubt upon this subject.— 
* By faith Abel offered” an aceeptable 
sacrifice. By taith iu what? By faith 
Abraham “looked for a city which 
hath foundations.” On what pro 
mise ? and on what view of it? Wa: 
it the promise of the land ol Ca 
naan? Yea, rather a heaveuly Canaar 
seen by faith in the promises. “Vhir 
is Clear from verse 15: ‘ These ai 
died in faith, not haying received Use 
promises, but having seen thein afar 
off, and were persuaded of them anc 
embraced them, and coniessed that 
they were strangers and pilgrims or 
the earth.” f am ready to think that 
few Christians have any thing like 
such deadness to the world—such 
bright views of heaven—such full 
assurance of hope—such longing af 
ter immortality as these persois pos- 
sessed! 

[It may be replied by Scrutator, 
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280 Reply to Scrutator on Justifying Faith. 


True, they did look for ‘a better 
city’ than Canaan; “that is, a hea- 
venly :” but they did not see “ the 
means by which those blessings were 
to be procured.” Nay, but ‘Sin thy 
Seed.’ ‘The whole was involved in 
the promised Seed. And so they 
understood. Moses, it is sald, “ es- 
teemed the refiroach of Christ.” St. 
Paul proceeds in the same manner to 
the end of the chapter; and then 
concludes the whole by saying, * All 
these died in faith ;” ** all these hav- 
ing obtained a good report through 
faith, received not the promises, 
What! received not the promises, 
though they had possessed the land 
of Canaan for more than a thousand 
years! Clearly then, Canaan was te 
them only a medium through which 
they looked to a better land. Woiw 
will, then, contend that these hew. 
venly-minded believers saw in their 
dispensation, nothing of the “ suffer- 
ings of Christ,” though they thus 
evidently thought even Canaan but a 
type, and panted after the enjoyment 
of * the glory that should follow.” 
Scrutator advances three argu- 
ments as objections, to prove that the 
a were not understood as 
e have been accustomed to suppose. 
anus objections are in some meéa- 
sure answered already ; and do not, 
if admitted, go to prove his point. 
They only shew, what no one denics, 
that (first) prophecy, as such must 
needs “contain some difficulty ;” 
that (seco idly) being usually deli- 
yvered in connexion with some analo- 
cous subjects of a temporary nature, 
it tends to involve them 1n obscurity ; 
and that (thirdly) St. Peter, as we 
have noticed, pune of the Old-Tes- 
tament [ rophets £§ ministering to 
us. Doubtless we -understand the 
nature of the Ciristian revelation 
much better for what weat before ; 
nd much better than the Jews could 
do by their shesowy ‘Mepewnni On : 
hut this proves nothing aeainst their 
understanding them in a Ce,tain 
and even considerable derrec. 


Scrutator further argues, & tha, 
God, throughout the whole of the 
Old Tostsment, points Out himselj 
as the object of faith,’? in forgive. 
ness, &c. This, however, to answer 
Scrutaior’s purpose, would as truly 
oppose all sacrifices, as that of 
Christ. And the first chapter oj 
Isaiah is surely calculated to do 
nothing more than take off their 
minds from (what all men are jp. 
clined to) a formal and self-righ. 
teous attendance upon the appoint. 
ments of God, without looking to 
them in their spiritual and typical 
interest, 

The only objection, of any real 
weight, is found in the consideration 
that It is probable had the Old-Tes. 
tament saints bad proper potions o! 
Christ as the Saviour of their souls. 
‘“ihey would have asked forviveness, 
and sought acceptance in his Name,’ 
As I have not time to examine wha: 
others may have said in answer to 
this argument, I shall not say much 
toit, ILowever, [ would just sug- 
gestan idea or two. J. It is no 
quite certain, perhaps, that this wa: 
never done. Moses and Joshua ap- 
pear to have worshipped Cbhrist, in 
his appearance to them. 2. Anim- 
plicit dependence on God according 
to the promises he gave them, im- 
plied their looking to God only 
through the revealed medium. 3. 
The circumstance of the Jews being 
so excessively prone to idolatry, 
may possibly account for their not 
being explicitly taught to pray to 
and worship the promised “Seed, 
till he should appear in the flesh, 
and be manifested to be the Son ol 
God with power. 4. Our Lerd’s 
disciples knew and testified that their 
Lord was the Christ—the Son 0! 
the living God—the Saviour of the 
world ; and yet they did not express 
ly address God in Ais name, till they 
were particularly commanded to do 
so, even though he had frequently 
assured them of his giving his Jife 3 
ransom for them. 
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[can only just mention a few of 
evils which I consider likely to 
vise. from Scrutator’s views and 
mode of discussion. He speaks as if 
ne hoped to obviate Socinian objec- 
jons against the Atonementof Christ; 
but it appears to me, that his reason. 
ing is much more calculated to en- 
courage and increase them. His 
mode of interpretation is highly fa- 
vourable to their system. He says 
ofthe first promise to Adam; ** The 
language in which it 1s conveyed is 
jgurative and mysterious.’ Soci- 
nians make figures and mysteries 
neatly synonimous; or at jeast en- 
jeavour to prove that figurative lan- 
-yage must needs be mysterious. 
And in particular, what be says re- 
specting God's leading the Jews to 
himself for pardon, without revealing 


the 


aransom, or even mentioning the 


necessity Of one, needs only another 
sep to subvert the doctrine of the 
Sionement altogether. 


Scrutator’s exposition casts a 


_ cloud upon the Old Testament and 


its saints; and renders that dispen- 
sation nearly useless to those to 
whom it was given; and may like- 
wise diminish In our esteem the 
word of God, and the express reve- 
lation of his will to us, as compara- 
tively unnecessary. If the ancient 
siints were Saved without under- 
standing the intention of their dis- 
pensation, and without even implicit 
respect to the Atonement, may not 
we infer a similar admission in our 
own favour? at least allowing for a 
superior degree of knowledge, in 
proportion to our superior light.— 
And others might even infer the 
probability of our salvation without 
ay revelation at all. 

This system casts a reflection both 
Upon our Established Church, which 
has settled this point in her Articles 
Jelling us the ancient believers did 
hot look only for temporal promises, 
Dut to salvation in Christ,) and upon 
the church of Christ, and upon the 
Most wise and picus persons of the 
Present day ; who consider the Jews 

Christ, Obsery. No, 209, 
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as viewing Christ under the ‘ sha- 
dow of good things to come,” of 
which Ae was the body. 
ANTIKAINOS. 
— 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 

Ar a period when religious tracts 
are not only unusually multiplied, 
but even translated into foreign lan- 
guages, the importance of regulat- 
ing their doctrine by the standard of 
the sacred Scriptures must be pro- 
portionably clear and urgent: and 
the necessity of such a rule will be 
at once evident to those who have 
read with due attention your late use- 
ful Review of the Antinomian Se- 
cession ; a review which must pow- 
erfully strengthen the determination 
of every Christian reader to “ hold 
the mystery of the faith in @ good 
conscience.”’ 

lor these and similar reasons, I 
shall venture upon a few remarks on 
a little tract which has just fallen 
into my hands, entitled “ Christ is 
all, by the Rev. T. Wilcox ;” and 
which from the nature of its title, 
and the cheapness of the work itself 
(3d.) is very likely to find purcha- 
scrs in this day of religious know- 
ledge. The piety of the author is 
strikingly attested by some parts of 
the publication now before me: 
though [ shall undertake to point out 
others, which, when presented to the 
view of those who are little, if atall, 
acquainted with the sacred volume, 
would too probably mislead the judg- 
ment, and produce that ungodliness 
in practice which, I am sure, is di- 
rectly opposite to the intentions of 
the pious author. 

{ will proceed to quote one ortwo 
passages from the work in question. 
“ When thou believest and comest 
to Christ, theu must /eave behind thee 
thine own rightousness-—(oh, that is 
hard !)—all thy holiness, sanctifica- 
tion, duties, tears, humblings, &c. 
and bring nothing but thy sins, thy 
wants and miseries ; else Christ is 
not fit for thee, nor thou for Christ.’? 
(p. 12.) “ Thou mayest oppose 
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[ May, 


Christ by duties as well as by sims.” common accusation that we make 


(p. 15.) “In all the Scripture there 
is not ove hard word against a poor 
sinner stripped of seif-righteous- 
ness.” (What, not * /aizh without 
works is dead ?’’) * Ifthou believest, 
thou must every day renounce ‘as 
dung and dross’ (Phil. iil. 7, 8) thy 
privileges, thine obedience, thy bap- 
tism, thy sanct fication, thy duues, 
&e. ; and nothing but Christ must be 
held up.” (p. 22.) “ Thou hast 
never sold ali that thou hast, never 
parted with thine own righteousness.” 
(p 31.) ‘* Have nothing to do with 
thy graces and sanctification—they 
will but veil Christ—ti!ll thou hast 
seen Christ first.” (p. 44.) 

Now, while I readily admit the 
pious intentions of the author, and 
believe that he directs his artillery 
against the strong hold of the self- 
justiciary alone, I must be allowed to 
ask, if the phraseology, to which I 
have objected, be justified by the 
prevailing language of either the 
Oid or New Testament? [sit not re- 
markably at variance with the lan- 
guage of St. Paul? Does not that 
great Apostle, at the very time when 
he vindicates and explains the doc- 
trine of justification by fatth only, take 

alns to enforce the necessity of a 
renewal of heart after the image of 
Him who created us; and insist, as 
in the Epistle to the Romans, on our 
conscientious periormance of our re- 
lative and social duties’ Nay, when 
addressing the Galatians, who sought 
to be justified in part by works, how 
guardedly does the Apostle speak, 
leaving no room for the slightest 
charge of Antinomianism ! * Christ 
1s become of no effect to you, who- 
soever of you are jusiified by works.” 
(Gal. v. 4.) Here, then, it may be 
legitimately asked, might not the au- 
thor of the tract, to which I have 
now invited your attention, have co- 
pied the example of St. Paul, by so 
exposing the error of self-righteous- 
ness as to have precluded the too 


void the law by faith, 

On the whole, I wauld humbly 
submit it to the judgment of your 
religious readers, and to that of the 


Edicor of the tract before me, if 


without some alteration of the pas. 
saves which | have extracted, it can 
be profitably, or even Sulely, circu- 
lated. I am, &c. Tligig. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 

On the first sight of the Christiar 
Observer for January, attracted by 
the utle of J. M. W.’s paper to con- 
sider the inquiry offered by your cor- 
respondent respecting an apparent 
discrepancy between Bishop Butler 
and the venerable commentator, Mr, 
Scott, [ hastily penned the solution 
of the difficulty as it appeared tomy 


own mind, merely as an exercise of 


thought, and in the hope that I should 
have the advantage ot correcting my 
own ideas by the production of some 
abler hand when the ensuing Num- 
ber should arrive. Not finding this 
expectation gratified, 1 am tempted 
to luy before you that view of the 
subject which has afforded satistac- 
tion to an humble admirer of both 
the writers alluded to, chiefly with 
a desire of ascertaining its correct- 
ness. 

Upon a simple perusal of the pas- 
sages brought into comparison, and 
reflecting on the several impressions 
produced by them, it dues not appear 
to me that they are at variance ; be- 
cause, as I understand them, they by 
bho means describe an identical case. 
The remarks of Bishop Butler, @ 
once solemn and protound, have 
served to explain many phenomena 
of the human mind, which before 
presented a perplexing or contradic 
tory aspect ; and in turn they are re 
ceiving constant illustration from the 
circumstances attendant upon the 
progress and revolutions of characte’ 
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and intellect. Amongst the most 
-emarkable of these may reckoned 
thecharacteristic differences between 
‘he young: convert and the establish- 
ej Christian ; for a striking and ac- 
curate delineation of which, I would 
refer to three letters of Mr. New- 
ron’s, entitled—** Grace in the 
Blade,’ “Grace in the ar,” and 
» Grace in the full Corn.” (vid. Omi- 
cron’s Letters.) They might be read 
with advantage In connexion with 
he observations of Buuer; and the 
suths discovered by the penctretion 
wid deep thinking of the prelate 
will be found in strict harmony with 
che lessons learned by the venerable 
pastor in the school of Christian ex- 
nerience. For let it be rematked, 
that when Butler draws nis cure dis- 
‘nction between active and passive 
habits, and mentions tarce patiicular 
instances in Which the first are 
strengthened and the last are wea- 
kened by repctition, itis evident that 
he would not class the affections them- 
selves amongst passive hal its, but the 
“lively frercefition” of them. He 
expressly supposes the active prin- 
ciple to be increased in force, 
“wrought more thoroughly into the 
temper and character, and become 
more effectual in influencing our 
practice,’ though it may be felt less 
sensibly. And in the example of the 
impression made by frequent instan~ 
ces of mortality on serious men, he 
considers the practical regard to the 
solemn thought of their own mor- 
tality, to be strengthened by perpe- 
wal recurremce, though the passive 
feeling and apprehension becomes 
daily less sensible. Now all this is 
‘urely very different, if not opposite 
‘0 the spiritual declension against 
which Mr. Scott lifts the voice of 
warning and exhortation; a state in 
which relipious duties may continue 
0 be performed by the force of cus- 
‘om, when the heart and mind are no 
onger engaged in them, and conse- 
(Uently their vital efficacy is lost ; 
av more, that which was once food 
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and medicine may have becomea 
fatal opiate, and general paralysis 
may eventually ensue. 

I think a little consideration will 
convince your Correspondent that 
there is no real discrepancy between 
the philosopher and the commenta- 
tor; but had their views been less 
easily reconciled, perhaps it would 
not have been matter of great sur- 
prise. It should be remembered, 
that the one Is treating of man as an 
intellectual, the other as a spiritual, 
being ; and that the life of the spirit 
is as far above that of the mere in- 
tellect, as the intellectual faculties 
are superior to the animal powers. 
Does this assertion sound like the 
language of enthusiasm’ Letme re- 
fer to the conclusive arguments con- 
tained in Miller’s invaluable Bamp- 
ton Lectures to this effect ; toa pas- 
suge in Pascal’s T!oughts, (vide 
Pensées, Xiv. 1 ) and above all to the 
second chapter of St. Paul’s First 
Epistle to the Corinthians. 

We have reason to believe that 
when the Jabours of that mighty 
theologian, Bishop Butler, had reach- 
ed their close, and he was brought 
into the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death, he would joyfully have seiz- 
ed the hand of one whose days and 
nights, through a long course of 
years, had been given to the praver- 
jul study of the Scriptures And 
feeling, as J] do, a singular venera- 
tion for his works and his memory, I 
have often delighted to dwell on the 
history of bis Jast hours, which re- 
cords him to have said to bis chap- 
lain; ** PhoughT have endeavoured 
to avoid sin, and to please God to the 
utmost of my power, yet from the 
consciousness of perpetual infirmi- 
ty, Lam still afraid to die.” & My 
jord,” said the chaplain, ** you forget 
that Jesus Christ 1s a Savtiour.’”— 
« True,” was the answer: * but how 
shall | know that he ts a Saviour for 
me ?'? “ My lord, it is written— iim 
that cometh to Ale, I willin no wise 
cast out.’ * True,” said the Bishop : 
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‘and I am surprised, that though I 
have read that Scripture a thousand 
times, | never felt its value till this 
moment; and new I die happy.” 
Your constant reader. 
N. R. 
a 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 

Some remarks which appear in 
your Review of Mr. Rennell’s pam- 
phiet on Scepticism have led me to 
submit the following queries :— 

Is it not the heart (the moral prin- 
ciple,) rather than the understanding, 
which constitutes the soul of man ‘— 
for 

Ist, Can a man draw nigh to God 
and be brought into a state of sacred 
intercourse and union wit! Him by 
the powers of the understanding ¢ 

2d, Is not the understanding, how- 
ever capacious and enlightened by 
worldly knowledge,completcly under 
subserviency to the heart ? Does not 
Scripture, in a multitude ct places, 
as well as universal observation, shew 
this ! 

35d. Does not the inferiority of the 
understanding appear also from this ; 
that though the understanding in 
moral matters is Influenced by the 
heart, yet that the heart is never in- 
fluenced (immediately) by the under- 
standing ! 

I might add, Is there not, in the 
23d verse of the Sth chapter of the 
First of the Thessalonians, a distinc- 
tion intended between the rational 
and the moral partof man ; between 
the understanding and the heart? 
And is not enmity the great charac- 
teristic of a fallen Creature, and 
love the grand characteristic of a 
holy being! J. M. W. 

— 
FAMILY SERMONS.—No. CXXV. 


1 John iljl4.—By this we know that 
we are passed from death unto life, 
because we love the brethren, 


A supsect like this surely needs no 
words to shew its importance. To 
these who valve their immortal 


souls, and are anxious to know their 
State before God, it suggests a lopic 
of inquiry of the greatest Interest. 
Let us, ther« fure. enter UPON It with 
a serious and prayerful spirit, look. 
ing up to God fur his blessing, and 
earnestly entreating him to search 
us, and try us, in order that we mat 
learn whether we aie indeed passed 
from death to life, and are heirs of 
a blessed immortality. 

The text points out, 

First, Phe natural state of man— 
a state of death. 

Secondly, The state of the renew. 
ed chaiacter——a state of life. 

Tnirdiy, An important evidence of 
our having pessed from the forme: 
to the latter-—jove to the brethren, 

First, Pie natural state of man is 
a state of death. 

The condition of the human race 
since the fall of Adam is described 
in Sctipture in various ways. It is 
a state of sin, of spiritual sickness, 
of alicnauion from God, of slavery to 
Satan. These and similar descrip- 
tions forcibly point out its awful na- 
ture. But there is one figure more 
frequently used perhaps than any 
other, and which is especially adapt- 
ed to convey strong and decisive 
ideas upon the subject: it is a state 
of death. Death, the most terrific 
infliction with which we are natural- 
ly acquainted, is but too apt a resem: 
blance of the present lapsed and un- 
happy condition of mankind. Fer 
what is temporal life? Is it not the 
principle which enables us to per- 
form our ordinary functions, and 
without which we should be as cold 
and insensible as the earth on which 
we tread? In like manner, in what 
consists spiritual life but in the iove 
and enjoyment of God, with all those 
exercises of faith, hope, and charity, 
which indicate its presence ! Now 
in the fallen condition to which we 
are reduced by sin, we experience 
nothing of this kind. There is 
taste for spiritual employments; 
capacity for relishing sacred ple 
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sures; no desire after intercourse 
with God. We may have animal or 
even mental gratifications 5 but s/iz- 
yitua] ones are beyond either our ca- 
pacities or desires. 

We may judze, perhaps, of the 
scriptural meaning of theterm dead, 
as used in the text, by a reference to 
the parable of the Prodigal Son, 
which was expressly intended to ex- 
emplify our natural condition, and in 
which the very same expression 1s 
employed. When that ungrateful 
and unhappy young man had forsa- 
ken his friends, and bis father’s 
house—had wandered into a foreign 
country—had become an outcast 
from the enjoyments, and a stranger 
to the duties, of his native wbode, his 
‘ender parent said of him, “ This, my 
jon, was dead: he was forgotten 
and unknown: he was dead to all the 
rights and privileges of his birth ; 
dead to the enjoyments ot his father’s 
house ; and, for any thing that could 
be known to the contrary, dead, even 
as to his natural existence. Some- 
thing like this 1s the case of man. 
We have torsaken our heavenly pa- 
rent, and sold ourselves as the slaves 
of sinund Satan: we have become 
lostto all that constituted our true 
happiness and honour ; our spiritual 
faculties and desires have been de- 
based, so that we nolonger retain by 
nature that living image of God in 
which we were created. Thus are 
we spiritually dead. 

It was a custom in one of the an- 
cient schools of philosophy, when 
any one quitted the instructions of 
his master, and refused any longer 
‘io live according to those rules 
which had been enjoined to the dis- 
ciples of the sect, to set in his place 
an empty urn or coffin, in order to 
intimate that the voluntary outcast 
was Jead to * virtue aud philosophy.’’ 
—Tbus are men by nature dead to 
real religion. The heart is deceiv- 


ed Ly a shadowy appearance ; and 
empty vessels, as it were, Occupy the 
place of Hiving souls. The proofs of 


7 


‘is deadness to God are visible on 
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every side. We see themin the 
wars, the tumults, and the oppres- 
sions which afflict nations. We see 
them in the pride, and envy, and rag- 
ing passions of more private life.— 
And if we fail to see them in our 
own case, and to feel them in our 
own hearts, it is only an additional 
confirmation of the fact. A corpse 
is not sensible of its deprivations ; it 
fecls not that it is cold and lifeless ; 
it knows not that ithas lost its origi- 
nal image, that it is debased and de- 
graded, and retains only the shadow 
of a human being. It is for a simi- 
lar reason (if we may venture to 
pursue so far the image presented in 
the text) that the sinner is unac- 
quainted with his real condition. He 
is spiritually dead already, and is heir 
of death eternal. Yet too often he 
remains willingly ignorant and un- 
concerned : he even hears the denun 
ciations of God’s law, and the promi- 
ses of his Gospel, yet continues un- 
conscious of his true character, and 
unmoved by his unhappy state ; and 
all this because he is ‘“ dead in tres- 
passes and sins.” The true percep- 
tion of his case would be among thc 
first and most hopeful indications o! 
returning life. 

Itis affecting to observe the inci- 
dental manner in which the sacred 
writers often introduce this awful 
fact of the spiritual deadness of the 
human soul. Vhe Apostle in the 
text brings no formal proof of the 
doctrine: he seems to consider it as 
quite obvious and undeniable. In. 
deed, it is a fact which even the hea. 
then could not dispute, and which we 
often readily acknowledge in the 
case of others, when most blind to it 
in ourselves. It is written in the unj. 
versal history of the human heart : 
itis especially proved and recorded 
in the pages of Scripture: nay, it is 
evidenced beyond doubt, in the very 
sacrifice of Christ himself; “ for,” 
said the Apostle, “we thus judge, 
that if Christ died for all, then were 
all dead.” 

Il. The passsge of Scmipture last 
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quoted will naturally lead us to the 
second pointof inquiry; namely, the 
state of the renewed character: for 
ithe Apostle adus, as a conclusion 
fiom the circumstance just mention- 
ed, that Christ died expressly that 
we might live ; and that * not to our- 
selves, butto Him who loved us. and 
geve liinsei/f for us.’ The most 
holy ana eminent Ciristian was once 
ihe ciutld of wrath, even es others. 
‘“ But,” ssys the Apostle, ** ve are 
washed, but ye are sanctified, but yc 
are justified in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God.”’ 
He has ** passed from death to life 2” 
he has trodden back the steps by 
which he {forsook his father’s house: 
he has repassed the boundary which 
separated the kingdom of darkness 
irom the kingdoin of light; and, by 
the Divine Grace, has become, inno 
inconsicerable measure, what God 
originally created Lim to be, bis wil- 
ling and obedient subject upon earth, 
as well as heir to his eternal king- 
dom in heaven. 

We may, perhaps, judge more 
fully of the idea intended to be cone 
veyed in the text by the term Ufe, as 
we did of the term death, by a refe- 
rence to the belore-mentioned para- 
ble of the Prodigal Son. “ This my 
son was dead, and js alive again ; he 
was lost, and is found.” In what 
did this change of character and cir- 
cumstances consist? In the first 
place, he was deeply affected with 
sorrow and penitence: he earnestly 
regretted his ingratitude and folly in 
forsaking his affectionate parent: he 
felt unworthy of his notice or com- 
passion; yet he determined dutiful- 
ly to return, to confess his sin and 
unworthiness, and to implore pardon 
andreconciliation. On hisreturn he 
was unreservediy accepted; his pa- 
rent bestowed upon him the most 
endearing epithets ; his wants were 
affectionately supplied ; he was rein- 
stated in all and more than all his for- 
feited privileges and enjoyments, and 
became once more the happy and 


[ May, 


obedient child of a wise and tender 
parent, 

And so the Christian.—In his Pa. 
ther’s house, there is enough and to 
spare; und setting out on his return 
to that abode of holiness and peace, 
be finds a joy and satisfaction, which 
nothing buman could bestow. He js 
adopted into the blessed family of the 
sons of God; he becomes a joint 
heir with Christ; all things are his: 
he has even the promise of this world, 
as far as is really good for him, as 
well asthat which istocome. Such 
are his privileges, and the change of 
his nature corresponds to them. As 
he has already passed, at Jeast in 
hope and promise, from that merit. 
ed destruction which is €miphatical- 
ly called the second death, to a bless- 
ed anticipation of eternal life ; sono 
lesshas he passed in Chavacter from 
the death of sin to the life of right. 
cousness; from a state of nature to 
a state of grace; from the “king. 
dom of Satan” to “that of God’s 
dear Son.” 
change be called a@ transition from 
death to life. New hopes and wishes 
pow fiJl his bosom; new employ- 
ments now occupy his thoughts ; 
new objects now engage his affec- 
tions. He learns to live to God and 
tv holiness ; to crucify the Mesh with 
its affections and lusts; to mortily 
his pride and passions ; to be lowly. 
and kind, and merciful; to enjoy 
prayer, and the other services of pub- 
lic and private devotion ; to cultivate 
the spiritual affections; to love the 
Lord, his God, withall his heart, and 
his neighbour as himself. Such, at 
least, is the mark toward which his 
renewed nature directs his aim ; and, 
though the principle of spiritual life 
may not be sufficiently vigorous t 
make such rapid conquests over Ils 
rival as he could desire, yet it will at 
least be sufficiently active to evicence 
its existence, and will continue t 
increase in vigour, till the hour when 
mortality shall be swallowed up 
life. Such, then, is the life of the 
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soul, in distinction to that spiritual 
jeath in Which the sinner is involv. 
ed, and which is but the forerunner 
of that eternal death which is the 
wages of sin. 

fil. And here naturally occurs a 
most important question: * Flow 
shall Lascertain, Whetuer [have pass- 
ed {rom death to life, and have be- 
sone entitled to the blessings which 
have been described ?”? Among the 
marks which point out this change 
of character, the text furnishes one 
of easy application; not indeed to 
the exclusion of others, but as belog 
of very great Importance in itself, 
*Weknow that we have passed from 
death to life, Because we love the bre- 
thren.”? 

Love and hatred are respectively 
among the leading Characteristics of 
the opposite kingdoms of Satan and 
of Christ. ** He that nateth his bro- 
ther abideth in death ;” and again, 
‘he that hateth bis brother is amur- 
derer, and we know that no murde- 
rer hath eternal life abiding in bim.” 
Now the genuine effect of the Gos- 
pel on the soul of man Is to reverse 
this scene. The affections are made 
toexpand; love and Charity for our 
Neighbour spring up in the heart; 
and we learn in some humble mea- 
sure to Sucrifice self, and to imitate 
the example: of Him, “who went 
about doing good.’’? Our sphere of 
labour may be contracted, and our 
means of benefiting others very 
small; yet the general principle of 
Christian charity will be in exercise, 
aud will prove by its effects that 
“whoso loveth God will love his bro- 
ther also.” It is indeed impossible 
that envy, hatred, malice, and uncha- 
titableness can long be indulged ina 
heart which the Holy Spirit has sunc- 
ited by his presence. Universal 
love is the very atmosphere of hea- 
ren; nor can true religion flourish 
li any other, 

And if this universal principle ani- 
mates the bosom of the true Chris. 
Jan towards all mankind, how strong- 
‘y Will at display itself towards those 
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who are fellow- members of the mys- 
tical body of Jesus Christ! [t is the 
love of “the brethren’ which the 
text so particularly mentions as a 
mark of our having passed from 
death unto life. A patient, forgiv- 
ing, self denying, and actively bene- 
volent course of behaviour towards 
mankind in general, is at all times a 
hopeful indication; but the true 
Christian will feel an especial affec- 
tion towards those, who, being in- 
volved with him in a common evil, 
have, by the mercy of God, been led 
with him to embrace the common 
remedy; and who are thus united to 
him in the communion of saints, as 
brethren of the same holy family, 
whose names ure written in heaven. 
The reason, perbaps, why St. John 
so particulatly mentions this point, 
is on account of the natural dislike 
which men feel to what is spiritual 
and holy. This,at the time in which 
he wrote, was especially evidenced 
by the virulent persecutions which 
assailed the church of Christ. Under 
circumstances like these, for a per- 
son to substitute love in the place of 
hatred, to espouse the Christian 
cause, and ally himself with those 
whom he had been accustomed to 
consider in the most odious light, to 
esteem them, to suffer with them, 
and all this for the sake of Him 
whose servants they were, Was a 
strong criterion of the truth and sin- 
cerity of his religious profession. 
And though the circumstances of 
the church of Christ have material- 
ly changed, yet the spirit of the test 
laid down by St. John still remains 
applicable. ‘To iove and cherish the 
image of Christ wherever it ts visi- 
ble; to value religion as religion ; to 
bear with much, and forgive much, 
for the sake of true piety, is stilla 
favourable indication of religious 
principle. Itis natural to us as men 


to love those qualities which are 
agreeable to our fallen disposition, 
and to attach ourselves from party- 
spirit to those who hold the same 
but it was 


opinions with ourse!yes : 
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not of such affection, thal it was said, 
“they purified their souls in obeying 
the truth through the Spirit untoun- 
feigned love of the brethren.” It 
was the cup of cold water given to 
a disciple in the name of a discifile, of 
which our Saviour said, that it should 
not lose its reward. Thus are we 
taught to examine our actions in the 
motives that produced them, and to 
cultivate universal love and benevo- 
lence from a principle of gratitude 
to God, who “SO loved the world, 
that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whoso believeth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.” 
We learn to love God, because he 
first loved us; andto love “the bre- 
thren,” because we love God. 

It will immediately be observed, 
from the words of the text, that love 
to the brethren is mentioned by the 
Apostle, not as the cause but the evi- 
dence of our having passed from 
death tolife. The Saviour, himself, 
on whose bosom this Apostle was 
accustomed to lean, and from whom 
he learned those sacred truths which 
he unfolded in his Epistles, express. 
ly taught; ‘He that heareth my 
word and delieveth on him that sent 
me, hath everlasting life.’ Thus 
faith justifies us, and is the imme- 
diate instrument of our transition 
from death to life. But faith and 
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love are closely connected: the for. 
mer is the parent of the latter, ang 
the latter is the best evidence of the 
existence of the former.  « Faith 
worketh by love.” The Apostle 
therefore, urges us to examine the 
state of our affections as one of the 
most decisive tests of our religious 
character; putting to us that unan- 
swerable question: * He that loveth 
not his brother whom he hath seen, 
how can he love God whom he hath 
not seen ?” 

We may observe also the plain and 
simple nature of the marks which St, 
John and the other inspired writers 
mention as evidences of our having 
passed from death to life. We are 
not to expect any new or peculiar re- 
velation, in order to prove this im- 
portant point. We are not to build 
our hopes upon the mere correct- 
ness of our belief, or upon some in- 
explicable emotion or persuasion 
which too many persons are ready 
to take for the dictates of God’s Holy 
Spirit. No: the usual test which 
that Holy Spirit employs, in enabling 
us to eXamine our own case, is the 
actual state of our mind, our con- 
duct, and our affections. According 
to these we may best decide as to 
whether we have passed from death 
to life. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


lo the Editor of the Cliristian Observer. 


(ur evils resulting from the game 
laws are now very generally acknow- 
ledged ; and one of the chief argu- 
ments employed in their defence, is 
the expediency of field sports, for 
the purpose of inducing at least the 
occasional residence of our nobility 
and gentry on theirestates. I think 
the most effectual blow to the game 
laws, with all the incidental evils of 
poaching, &c. would be a correct 
feeling on the part of the public with 
regard to the lawfulness of those 
diversions, which it is the object of 


such laws to protect. And under 
this impression, 1 would tender the 
following remarks for insertion in 
your work. 

In making a long journey last Sep- 
tember, [ had an opportunity of vb- 
serving all the country hotly intent 
on the work of death. In every mail- 
coach and inn, my ears were greeted 
with the shouts of sportsmen, re- 
counting their various successes; the 
fortunate drinking deep from joy-" 
and the unfortunate, to drown thelr 
regret. his naturally turned my 
thoughts to the subject of field diver 
sions; and! have, since my return, 
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perused the controversy relative to 
them in your vol. for 1808. Surely 
if the arguments there sdvanced, 
against the lawfulness of sporting, 

have not been attended with any per- 
ceptiule effect, it ts not for want of 
force and conclusivencss in them, 
but for want of due attention being 
paid to them by the pubitc, With 
4 view Chiefly to send the sporting 
part of your readers back to the con- 
roversy alluded to, permit me to 


sferafew additional remarks on the 


subject 

Fieldes ports may boast not only a 
very remote, buta very legitimate, 
origin. Nimrod, the near descend- 

tof Noah, is the frst hunter men- 
joned in history. Ataperiod when 
ociety had yet made very littie pro- 
‘ress in Civilization, there was occa- 
sion for every Individual to : ms 
that is, to slay his own food, as sa- 
yvage navions still continue he co to 
this day ; and it Is anys si that 

1 Hebrew the very word which 

SI: sienifies fare, or means of sustenance, 
siznifies also Aunting, acircumstance 
which lets us see © preity cle arly the 
primitive desien of that practice. It 
was nut to procure sfiort but food, 
lunting, therefore, if it is nearly 
coeval with the charter by which we 
noid 
fie flesh of animals in fee, and claim 
Qerall we feed on, power of life aud death, 
was also originally pursued conforma- 
y to that charter. But the fallen 
ature of man could not Jong be 
occupled in the necessary guage 
blood, without making it the ob- 
ject of ahh allowed gratification. As 
carly as the time of Esau, bunting 
was a diversion. That patriarch of 
Luo is described as *¢a man of the 
held :” and so eagerly did he foliow 
his favourite pursult, as to become 
insensible to every thing more exalt- 
ed, indifferent to his highest duties, 
and even to the pam blessing of 
his birthright. The famous huntng- 
match sung by Virgil (who, by the 
Way, makes it the source of all the 
latred and blood-shed which after- 
Christ. Obsery. No. 299 


awe 
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wards ensued between the two nu- 
tions, descended from #Aineas and 


Dido,) though fabulous, serves at 


least to shew, that in that early uge 
hunting was the amusement co} the 
great. In the feudal times, also, ix 
was the chief and most favoured di- 
version of knights, barons, and kings, 
and (with few exceptions) it has been 
paneled down to our own polish- 
ed age in the shape in which it then 
existed. 

I am sorry to add the name of Lu- 
ther to the list of hunters. He him- 
self says : “* I was lately two days a 
hunting, in which amusement I found 
both pleasure and pain. We killed 
two hares, and took some unhappy 
partridges ; a very pretty employ. 
ment, truly, for anidle man! LIlow- 
ever, I could not forbear theclogiz- 
ing amidst dogs and nets; far, 
thought I to myself, do not we, in 
hunting Innocent animals to death 
with dogs, very much resemble the 
devil, who, by crafty wiles and the 
Instruments of wicked priests, is 
perpetually seeking whom he may 
devour???) Again: “ We happened 
to take a leveret alive, which I ps 
into my pocket with an intent to pre- 
serve it; yet we were not gone iar, 
before the dogs seized upon it, as it 
was in my pocket, and worried it. 
Just se the pope and the devil ra 
furiously to destroy the souls that 
have saved, in spite ol all my en. 
deayours to prevent them. In short, 
I am tired of hunting these litle is 
nocent beasts; and had rather be 
employed, as | have been for some 
time, 1n spearing bears, wolves, ti- 
gers, and foxes ; that is, in Opposing 
wad confounding wicked and impious 
divines, who resen — th OSe savage 
animals in their qualities.” 

If the pleasure of an » English cen: 
tleman were similar to that of the 
poor savage, when he hunts his ne- 
tive lion or User; or even of the 
Swiss peasant, who will endure the 
most Incredible hardships in pursuit 
of his mountain goat, such- pleasure 
would be far from being blameable, 
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Yor in the one case, it would arise 
trom the consclousness of having de- 
livered himself and his neéighbour- 
hood from a formidable foe ; and in 
the other, from that of having pro- 
vided his family with food. Is it, 
then, because dukes and lords do not 
fee] themselves secure in their halls, 
and clergymen in their parsonages, 
or because they ate pinched with 
hunger, that the woods and moun- 
rains of Great Britain resound every 
year with the horn of the hunter, 
and witness the work of destruction ? 
There is this one essential difference 
between the civilized and the savage 
hunter, that the pleasure of the one 
1s at an end when that of the other 
hegins, namely, after the game is 
obtained. It is the hunted and per- 
secuted animal, and not the foe de- 
stroyed, or the food procured, which 
furnishes sport for our men of the 
ueld. 

Many practices have been coun. 
ienanced and cherished under the 
=helter of a plausible name ; but the 
very denomination of this pursuit 1s 
sufficient to condemn it. * To sport” 
vith an animal capable of acate feel- 
ings (ior [do not contend with per- 
sons whe disallow this capability) 1s 
obviously unreasonabie and immoral, 
The several acts of hunting, fowling, 
angling, &c. are all comprised in a 
name pointedly descriptive of the 
tutentica ‘with which they are per- 
formed, namely, Sporting ; and un. 
der the common title, game, we un- 
derstand, either a poor unhappy 
chased animal, or the amusements 
of the draught-board, cards, or dice. 
‘The pastimes of our adult children 
appear to me to differ in nothing 
from those of little ones. except that 
they are not quite soinnocent. The 
boy who feasts his eyes on the poor 
bird fruitlessly endeavouring to es. 
cepe from the galling cord tied round 
his little leg, or on the fly wheeling 
round the pin with which it is trans- 
fixed, bas one excuse, which ihls 


sporting tether cannot allege, wth 


[May, 


out disgracing himself—wen; , 
Jlection., 

Sporting would be a fine subject 
for merriment, were it Not so much 
a subject of regret. Is it Possible, 
such a poor insignificant creature as 
a hare or snipe shall regularly every 
year putall the country ia an Uproar : 
call the nobility and gentry to the 
Highlands, the clergy from their 
studies-——in short, every one from the 
place where he ought to be. If, 
being of another world were to honor 
us with a visit, he would immediately 
perceive no small quantity of misery 
and wo prevailing in our planet, 
Were his visit to happen in the 
sporting season ; were he to witness 
the higher classes of people in uni. 
versal bustle, eagerly flying abroad 
in all directions ; he would probably 
conclude that the motive of all this 
confusion was to carry and adminis- 
ter relief to the numerous objects 
which had excited his pity. The 
guns in their hands he would per- 
haps take for wands, calling forth the 
smiles of happiness with their magic 
touch. He at length, we will sup- 
pose, follows some of these benevo- 
lent necromancers into the fields ; 
he lears them halloo and soho, and 
produce lightning and thunder with 
their magical wands; he now looks 
to see the happy effect, and Jo! a 
poor contemptible hare, stretched 
bleeding on the earth, or a pheasant 
feeling the “ fiery wound,” 


TC 


F lutters in blood, and, panting, beats tlhe 
rround, 

Al! what avail his glossy, varying dyes, 

His purple crest, and scarlet-circled eves 5 

The vivid green his shining plumes unfold, 

His painted wings, and breast that flames 
with gold ? 


Would not such a being leave this 
world in disgust ; wondering thet 
as though there were not muscery 
und wo cnough among us, we should 
veluntarily add to the quantity? 
The animal creation has indee 
been given us, not only for the sus 
tenance, but also, with regard to me 
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ny species, for the luxury of life ; 
and so great is the goodness of the 
Creator, that he has made that which 
velus our becessary support to be at 
the same ume grateful as food to the 
upvitiated palate. The animal crea- 
jon is also productive of much inno- 
-ent pleasure to mankind. tt is in- 
resting to observe the majesty and 
coriehtiiness of the borse, the state- 
liness of the stag, the agility of the 
hare, and the sagacity of the dog. 
We may often view the expressions 
of love, and innocence, and play ful- 
ness iv the animal creation, with a 
really heertfelt satisfaction, But if 
he pleasure derived from sporting 
be innocent, | see no ground upon 
vhich a Spanish buli-fieht, or the 
narbarous Giversions of an English 
village Shrovetide, or any other in- 
staice Of Cruelty to animals for the 
sike of pastime, can be condemned. 
lhe princifide is nearly the same in 
all. 

The natural qualities and beauties 
of animals at which [ have hinted re- 
mind me that some of those qualities 
are expressly brought forward in de- 
ince of certain of the above-men- 
ined diversions. Surely, it is said, 
tie swiltness of greyhounds, and the 
ioless remarkable scent of spaniels 
und pointers, render them peculiarly 
t jor field sports. They seem, 
‘erefore, it is added, to have been 
expressly intended for this use. | 
admit the premises (although in ge- 
neral Pope is right :— 

Jeasts, urg’d by ws, their fellow-beasts pur. 

sue, 

And learn of man each other to undo ;) 

ut greatly doubt the correctness 
“% the inference. An incendiary 
wight with equal reason plead the 
peculiar fitness of fire to burn; ora 
murderer the sharpness of his knife, 
which renders it fit to inflict a mortal 
Wound. The use of the greyhound 
siawlul, E allow, to the gamekeeper, 
‘fire is to the cook, and the knife 
‘Othe butcher, Lf exercise be the 
ence for field sports, I would ask, 
un name of Humanity, cannot 
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exercise be obtained without cruel- 


ty! Must our very recreations scat. 
ter destruction on the face of God's 
creation? Besides, Jet any person 
who commenced sporing solely for 
the sake of exercise, suy, whether 
exercise remained long his on/y mo- 
tive for continuing it. If exercise be 
all, cannot we walk or ride “to such 
a gate and back again,” without feel- 
ing 
A languid, leaden iteration ; 

or, better still, cannot we employ 
ourselves In some act of business. or 
duty, or charity, which shall mini 
ter exercise to our bodies, while 
suuslies "Conscience, and 
ameliorates the heart £ 

But if sporting be unlawful, how. 
itis asked, is game to be obtained, 
for we must not buy 11 of poachers | 
With just as great propriety might 
Napoleon Bonaparte ask, if waging 
an unjust war be unlawful, how chen 
are empires (¢. ¢. royal game) to be 
obtained ? The Englishman has ful! 
as much reason to be satisfied with 
his roast beef, as Napoleon had with 
the throne of Louis XVI. [T would 
reply, that those who cannot maintain 
game-keepers, or find some obliging 
friend who can, must be contentcd 
without either hares or partridges, 

The game-laws are the inheri- 
tance bequeathed to sportsmen by 
their ancestors ; and our modern 
age, that hot-house in which, among 
many a useful plant, not a few nox- 
ious weeds also have been thriving, 
has matured hunting more than ever 
into an art. Kennels of dogs are as 
carefully and artificially trained for 
the field, as if they were to save the 
country from impending ruin. Even 
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Ly On Field 


1s to be rcierred, is that of the natu- 


ral and divine law, both which, 1 
think I can shew, condemn the prac- 
ace. Butan inferior uathority can- 
vot repeal the decision of a supert- 
; therefore sportsmen have as 
tle right to cite the game laws 


ntheirtustification,as smugylers the 
ustum-house regulations respecting 


contraband trading As for our re- 
iipnements tn hunting, they do not 
perhaps equal those of the Romans 
in gtadiatorship, which were also 
colevated by law ; but we do not on 
that account think the pepular scenes 
ofthe amphitheatre Jess cruel, im- 
pious, and unnatural ; scenes, how. 
ever, which we have no right tocall 
exclusively fiagan, while our jour- 
nas continue to detail the disgusting 
exbibitions of British pugilism. 

Burn expresses a wish that the 
came laws might be simplihed by 
some new Acts of Parliament. The 
ioliowing single and very Intelligi- 
ble lawof the Socicty of Friends 
would be no bad substiute for all 
those numerons and perplexed sta- 
tutes taken together; a substitute, 
however, which [ greatly fear will 
not be universally adopted, before 
that well-snown prophecy (Isaiah x}, 
§5—9) shail have received its acconi- 
plishment. 

“ We ciearly rank,’ say they, 
“the practice of hunting and shoot. 
ing for diversion with vain sports ; 
and we believe the awakened mind 
muy see, that even the leisure of 
those whom Providence has permit- 
ted to have acompctcnce of worldiy 
vyoods is butill filled up with these 

Therefore being not 
oniv accountable for our substance, 
but alss for our time, let our leisure 
embioved in serving our neigh- 
4 not in distressing the crea. 
(;od for our amusement.’* 
ful sportsmen, though patronized 
oniy by a iemale goddess, would yet 


have us believe that no employment 
‘5 more calculated to promote a ge- 
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Aamuscments, 


* Cee Clarkson’s Portraiture of Quaker- 


rn, Vol I, Chap. vit. and Vill. 


Sports. 
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Herous and mdaniy spirit than hunting, 
We are icli In a sad condition In. 
deed, if we ave to acquire manliness 
by a breach of humanity. Jf mapli- 
ness is sybonlmous with ferocity, 
we ought in justice to yield the palm 
to the lian and tigers; but if by this 
term we are to understand a sort of 
dignified bravery, such as becomes a 
men, field sports cannot promote that 
mianiiness,there being as little of dig. 
nity in playing, sporting, or gaming, 
as there ts of bravery in destroying an 
unresisting and flying enemy, The 
way of promoting true manliness and 
firmness of mind is pointed ous, 
(Proverbs xvi. 52,and Matt. xvi. 24;) 
but I allow it is rather a more diff- 
cult way of acquiring that qualifica- 
tion, than that proposed by our men 
of the field. 

These advocates of maniiness 
seem, however, to forget the dis- 
tinction between man and east, 
They are humble enough to identify 
themselves with their dogs, of whose 
instinctive pleasures they partake ; 
and with the beast of prey, whose 
instinctive pursuits they follow. 


Upbraid, ye ravening tribes, our wanton 
rage, 

For hunger kindles vou, and lawless want ; 

But lavish fed, in Nature’s bounty roli’d, 

To joy at anguish, and delight in blood, 

Is what your horrid bosoms never knew. 


J.ct a man read the morals, I will 
not suy of the Bible, but of Epicte- 
tus, Marcus Aurelius, or Seneca, and 
then let him go to the chase ; and, 
if he is candid, there can be no doudt 
how he will answer the following 
question: Has hunting a cendency to 
sublimate or to debase buman Na 
ture ; to promote manliness o: Dru. | 
tality ? But TI think the man who 
reads those heathen authors to aly 
purpose will be too frowd, and he 
that reads his Bible with any effect 
too merciful, tohunt And yet,’ I 
shall be answered, “there are phi] 
losophers, yes, and religious mem 
who do not scruple to hunt.” If ney 
are not falsely so called, they ™U* 
give me leave to question the inde-& 
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nendence of their minds. Are they 

not perhaps the slaves of opinion and 

etiquette ? Do they not perhaps 
Tread the paths their reason shuns, 


Field-sports have become so gene- 
ral in the higher classes of society, 
that the desire of being a gentleman, 
and the fear of appearing singular, 
conque?, in this instance as well as 
in others, all the scruples that may 
be entertained about the practice it- 
self But the true philosopher, as 
well as the Christian, is he that eon- 
demneth net himself in that thing 
which he alloweth. He that doubt. 
ethis condemned, if he practice what 
he scruples 3; condemned, that Is, by 
his own Conscience ; a passage, how- 
ever, which affords no apology to 
‘hose Who do vot doubt, for a sicep- 
jag or inattentive conscience Is tar 
irom being a proof of safety. Ano- 
ther areument which i have heard, 
ad which I remember attracted the 
notice of an Ingenious correspondent 
in the before-mentioned controversy, 
is this :-—* Life is happiness, or God 
istot merciful when he givesit. I 
am justified, therefore, in keeping 
joxes for the purpose of destroying 
‘hem, since the happiness of their 
uves must overbalance the misery 
of their death.”"*  Vhis opponent 
roves life happy by aa appeal to 
God's mercy, and with the same 
vreath vindicates his own justice in 
aking away that happy life which he 
allows, vot he, but God's mercy has 
conferred, (and yet again, 2of God's 
ercy, but his breeding the foxes 
seems to be ascribed as the cause of 
‘eir life,’ that is, he vindicates the 
lusuce of fostering happiness /or the 
rehress furpose of destroying it. Sup- 
pose any man of plain sense wis 


shewn this member of the argument: 


“tam justified, therefore, in breed- 


ny foxes for the purpose of destroy- 
‘dg therm 3”? wonid he not guess that 
‘he antecedent member was, “ Life 


S misery,” instead of life is happi 
ess 'm-Again, we are toid, “* The 


oS &, ’ od ‘ TOL e 
nee Clirist. Obs. 1805, p. GO1,. 


happiness of their lives must over- 
balance the misery of their death.”’ 
But if to be deprived of happiness 
(as Cicero observes) ce misery, the 
degree of happiness and misery must 
correspond, and the one can never 
“overbalance” the other. This rea- 
soning, moreover, would lead us to 
consider annihilation itself as no mis- 
fortune. 

But Il would address myself more 
particularly to Christians, and that 


not only to the more serious part cf 


them, but also to those, who, though 
making no pretensions to over-strict- 
ness (as they term evangelical recti- 
tude,) wish to be considered respec- 
table moral characters, and sincere 
behevers inthe Bible. Itisso com- 
mon for those who adopt an error to 
refcr us to some passage of Scrip- 
ture which seems to lend them sup- 
port; or, if a simple reference will 
not bear them out, to give us an in- 
lerpretation (1 ought to say a perver- 
sion) of that reference ; that I have 
sometimes wondered it should never 
occur to Christian sportsmen, to de- 
fend their favourite practice in the 
same way. But I fear, that even 
persons more acquainted with the 
Bible than sportsmen have leisure to 
become, will find the task somewhat 
arduous ; and, if candid, will increase 
the number of those whe have be- 
come Converts to opinions they sat 
down to confute. 

The Mosaic code teaches us the 
utmost tenderness and compassion 
towards the brute creation by several 
laws enscted in their behalf. Rest is 
secured (a law as much for the inte- 
rest of man as fer the comfort of the 
animal) to the useful beast thet toils 
for us (E-xod. xx. 10 ;) liberty to the 
dam, which, but for is matergal af- 
fecuoen, might have eluded our grasp 
(Deut. xxii. 6, 7 5) and man is for- 
bidden (fer his selfishness might in. 
cle him) to muzzle the abima! 
(Deut. xxv. 4*) that treadeth out his 
corn. 


* St. Pau. has applied, or accommodated 
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Numeious are 
Holy Writ which describe the short- 
iess of the tmme alictted us, and 
equally numerous the exhortations 
‘omakea preperusecfit. But can 
the one, or ovey 
he other, while spending a conside- 
rable part of the vearin field sports ? 
fs this receeming th 


. 
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we seriously believe 


e thme or work- 


wr while tt as day, aware that the 
nirht cometh in which wo man can 
work © Can we really persuade our- 





ft’ elves that we are in the path of du- 
oe vy, whilst devoting wecks and mouths 
*. toct des’ we useless occupation? Can 
= 4 the Christian sportsman be supposed 
# » prepose to himself even the com- 
Pan fort of the heathen moralist ¢ 
‘« 
42 — ae Pe ytens an 
ne Ceatnsoue ret, cui i etin diem 
*“ Dixisse, vixt 
ee But ] will venture to advance to 
* dH higher considerations. To re- 
? acauire the defaced image of God in 
Ra his soul oneht to be the Christian’s 
il constant sim. fhe lincements of 
y this it . the sacred Scriptures in- 
“ “mM US, are pny richteous- 
: ness, holiness. (Col. mi. 10; Eph. 
v. 24.) All ovr actions ought to 
i have a more or jess direct tendency 
to render these heavenly characters 
iecibie, to polish these spiritual gems 
that they may shine forth in our ilte, 
is law tothe case of the ministers of reli- 
rion, 1 Corix. 9 10. (comp. Isa. xl. 15. ;) 
md, iid be uses this remarkable question, 
‘© }yoes God care for oxen?” It would be 
wd ibsurd to suppsse that St. Paul meant to 
wn sav God dees not care for oxen, for that 
, would be in direct opposition to the asser- 
ms of our Juord, who ems thatthe most 
o min anime! belds a distinct place in the 
a nde ssor God’s Petsidence, see Matt. 
; vi. 26, and x. 29. St Paul's reasoning, on 
se contrary, ise ractivthe same as that of 
ur F.ord ( tu ' 6 fast quoted, 
. oniv that in lis ser Ber anh ¢ omprehen- 
sive Si » ar tie 8! Chile es oftenteft 
; ty be san | by the reaver; so here : 
+ «© Does God care for oxen” more than for 
nv paraitel 
a * j ~ voere the 
més : ve fT loved 
N 9 sige Zsy. 26, explain. 
. CG Ratt. S.c7 
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the passages of 


May, 


to the glory of Him, whose beams 
they reflect——Phe Christian’s life 
ugh, i in fac to be a continual pre- 
paration for death, that whenever the 
tedeemer shall call, he may trad his 
servant ready Itison broad ground 
like this, that [ would chiefly object 
to diversions which consume much 
useful time, which have an immoral 
tendency, or which, as is the case 
with those in question, are o bvlously 
unjust and cruel, being founded on 


the miseries of our fellow-beings. It 


universal benevolence be one o! those 
wraces which the Christian is bound 
to cullivate, and if to do to others as 
he would that others should do to 
him, is at once his privilege and his 
duty, sce not how the practices un- 
der consideration Cun be either grat 
ful to his feelings or consistent with 
his ideasof Christian virtue, 

The preceding remarks apply with 
peculiar force to the ministers of re- 
ligion. Iffield-sports be unlawful in 
themselves, unworthy of even the 
private Christian, they are so In an 
eminent depree to the Christian mi- 
nister, who is to sct an example to 
his flock, and is responsible for their 
souls as far as their well-being is al- 
fected (and affected tt is in a great 
measure) by his public and private 
conduct, My chief reason for par- 
ticularly mentioning the clergy, Is 
parully because the residence ‘of $0 
many of them in the country, com. 
bined with their station in society, 
their comparative Icisure and other 
circumstances, render them peru. 
liarly liable to the temptation of feld 
diversions; and partly, because their 
conduct and example ure of suc 
high importance for the welare and 
direction of others. Indeed, if the 
above ol sjections we emerely grouna 
less scruples, or the pee 
unenlightened Ce 
were tho fou 
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the Lord whom he serves, “ not 
yvase himself’? For though hunt- 
‘s pot. | think, among the © all 
os? which **are pure,’ yet it 
is among those which “ are 

‘op that man wio doeth them 


yy “¢ 93 
with, Gaile. 


G. Ff. G. 
scien 

fo the Extiter of the Christian Observer, 
ivyxruRre tosend for insertion in 
miscellany the following aneéc- 
in hopes It may afford encour- 
jcementto those plous Individuals, 
sho, in these days of universal and 
enlivhbtened benevolence, have not 
spsed “ the sorrowful sighing of 
prisoners,” but have laboured to 


Ais 


render tue season of confinement in 
prison house” the mezns of re- 
aie and reformation of | Itfe. 
he yecount was communicated to 
anthrop'ce Nlrs, Fry, by the 
r. Richardson, of York, dur- 
log fier vistt to the aol of that City. 
Miay L not add, that in times when 
vouthiol delinquencies are awfully 
romimMoai, 1! becomes a duty 1o bring 
lorward every consideration which 
| to encourage the perse- 
verte efforts of the benevolent, di- 
rected more especially to stem = the 
creasing tide of this comparatively 
new species of depravity ¢ 

“About three years ago, some 
poss from Sheffield were tried and 
condemned at York, for robbing a 
Wotchmaker’s or silversmith’s shop, 
end were left for transportation. One 
ol the mavisirates who was on the 
erand jury, struck with compassion 
lor the youth and miserable appear- 
wnce Of these poor culprits, spoke 
lothem after thelr Conviction; atid, 
oh his return to his ewn seat in the 
country, wrote to the Governor of 
York Castle, expressie a wish that 
some useful instruction might be 
allorded them while the y remained 
‘here ; promising to bear the ex. 
pense ol it, and desiring him to con- 
sult with me on the subject—[t oc- 
“urred to me, that the best thing to 
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be done was to establish a school, in 
which the boys might be regularly 
taught. The Gevernor was kind 
enough to furnish a proper room ; a 
decent young man, a prisoner for 
debt, who had been mester of a cheap 
school in the north of Yorkshire, was 
hired to teach this little school ; and 
]l undertook that my curate or my- 
self would inspectit. ‘The project 
succecded beyond our expectations. 
The master soon grew attached to 
his pupils on account of their rapid 
improvement in reading, writing, &c. 
The boys were diligent, orderly, and 
attentive to lnstruction, and thelr be- 
haviour at the chapel, and their whole 
conduct at other times, gave us plea- 
sure. This hopeful scene continued 
ull the time of their departure from 
the Castle, when they were visited 
by their benevolent patron, who had 
wished to see and excmine them be- 
fure they left the country. He was 
highly satisfied with the result of his 
experiment ; and furnished them 
with useful religious books and tracts 
to take with them. He also made 
each of them ua presentof a guinea, 
remarking at the same time, ‘I give 
you this to dispose of just as you 
please ; but I cannot help observing 
ibat the man whom you robbed js 
now in the Castlea prisoner for debt ; 
and if I were in your place, I should 
think it right to make him some com. 
pensation for the wrong I had done 
him. But you are quite at liberty 
to do what you like.’ He then quit 
ted them and returned home. When 
he was gone, and the boys were left 
to themselves, they unanimously 
uoreed to send ail that their bene- 
factor had eiven them (I think to the 
amount of five or stx puineas,) to the 
man whom they had roobed, desiring 
only that he would return them each 
a shilling for pocket-money. The 
poor mab, surprised and affected by 
ihis unexpected act of restitution, 
did more than they requested. Care 
was taken to keep them separate 
from the other convicts during their 
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journey to the ship, and a charge 


was given to the master of the trans- 
port, to watchover them during their 
voyage. | also gave them a letter 
to Mr. Marsden, the senior chaplain 
of New South Wales, recommend- 
ing them to his pastoral care, This 
successful experiment has excited 
in my mind astrong wish that schools 
could be formed in all our larger 
prisons where juvenile offenders are 
so ottento be found. This measure, 
together with classification, seem to 
me, alter forty years’ acquaintance 
with the inmates of a prison, to be 
the must promising means of pro- 
ducing reformation.” . # 
<csiiliacas 
To the Fditorof the Christian Observer. 

A CORRESPONDENT, Who has been a 
year at Yverdun, and is now going 
again to Switzerland, assures A Con- 
STANT READER that it Is Impossible 
to afford information respecting Pes- 
talozzi’s moral and intellectual sys- 
tem inany concise manner, as it isa 
subject which depends entirely upon 
minute detail to make it clear. 

A Hanoverian gentleman who has 
been attached to the English minis- 
terial service for sixteen years, Is 


now at Yverdun, for the purpose of 


studying the whole system: he has 
been nine months visiting the insti- 
tution, conversing with Pestalozzi 
day after day, and still continues to 
pursue his labours. This gentieman 
js preparing a work for the press, be- 
ing well qualified in every respect 
to give the public a clear detail, as 
he is well acquainted with all the 
languages which are in use in the in- 
stitution. 

Pestalozzi’s plan may with ease be 
applied to any school that is already 
furmed, and I think cannot fail of be- 
ing so, at lvast to a considerable ex- 
tc Known. The me- 
thod differs, severaily speaking, from 
Dr. Bells and Mir. Lancaster’s in 
chis, that the affections are first cul. 
tivated, and that clear ideas are givey 


nt, when better 
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together with their oral and Written 
symbols. The pupils are not con. 
sidered as mechanical instruments 
without consciousness, but are made 
sensible of the images or objective 
realiues which they are expressing 
by words, or writing by signs. The 
system tends to develop the powers 
of the mind, as well as the faculties 
of the memory, combining reason 
and’sound, and teaching the Pupil to 
think as well as to read, 

The Russian Government has 
thought fit to send four gentlemen 
to Pestalozzi, to qualify them to in- 
struct in Russia on his system. This 
was done after they had studied Dy. 
Belland Mr. Lancaster’s plans in this 
country. These gentlemen, after 
being eight months closely occupied, 
have applied to their Lmperor fo; 
liberty to remain to complete their 
work, which permission has been 
eranted. ° 

a 
Tor the Christian Observer. 
PARAPHRASE OF THE * DIES IRZ,’ 


THe day of wreath, that great and awful 
Gay, 
When the pale sun shall shed his latest ray, 
Wien time shall cease, and heav’n shat! 
pass away, 
That day of dread and doom appears ! 
By saint, and sage, and Sybil’s mystic 
rhyme, 
In every age proclaim’d, in every clime, 
To fainting virtue, and to rebel crime, 
Revealing to their mingled hopes and 
fears 
Unutterable joys, or everlasting tears. 


Hark! the archangel sounds the trump oi 


doom, 
That blast that wakes the slumbers of the 
tomb, 


And summons,as it echoes thro’ the gloom, 
The living and the dead to rise : 
At that stern call, quick-gath’ring, start 
from sleep, 
The long-forgotten prisoners of the deep, 
And bursting graves in vain their victims 
keep, . 
While life’s swell’d ranks await, in wild 
surprise, 
From the dread voice of God thet 
changeless destinies. 
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ie comes ! and all in stillest awe adore, 

‘Sullness more thrilling than the thunder’s 
roar 9) 

And ail in stifled agony implore 

heir God to hear, their Judge to spare. 
Beforehim stands the Book of Fate unroll’d, 
Record of lawless looks, of thoughts untold, 
of secret wishes, and of vice mwore bold, 

Of tormal penitence, and lifeless pray’r, 

And Faith, too long despww’d, abandon’d 

in degpair. 
 ’mid the prostrate myriads * mourns 
alone,” 
Each feels th? approaching trial all his own, 
Rach dreads to hear from the unerring 
Thrane, 

Proclaim’d his doom of hopeless wo ‘ 
‘King of tremendous majesty, to Thee 
“Thy guiltiest creatures bend the trem- 

’ bling knee, 
“ Helpless and Captive, thou canst set us 
free : 


REVIEW OF 


Vemetr of the Rev. Henry Marirn, 
B, Ds late Lellow cf St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and Chafilain 
to the Llonourable kast India Com- 
fiany. Tsondon: ITlatchard. pp. 
vil, ‘and Jase SOT9. 
Irisacireumstance familiar to the 
lover of history, that almost all ages 
snd countries have discovered an ar- 
dent desire to possess themselves of 
the velics of great and estimabie per- 
sons. Indeed, so profound is the 
reverence entertained by mankind 
iol the memorials ef departed emi- 
Hence, thet ye has often swelled and 
alkened inio gross superstition ; and 
ie Imuccs of the heroes of ene are, 
s of the saints of another, 
have become objects of idolatrous 
Worship. But however ail reasona- 
bic men may concur in condemning 
such excesses of the imagination, it 
is impossible not to recognize, in this 
feverence for the memorials of de- 
parted virtue or genius, a principle 
Cleist. Obsery No, 209 
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Review of Memoir of the Rev. Henry Martyn. 


*‘ Saviour recal thy sacrifice below, 
** And, ere the doom be past, save, save 
us from vur foe. 


“* Rejected and despis’d, mock’d, scourg’d, 
de nied, 

‘“‘ Betrav’d, revil’d, blasphem’d and cruct- 
fied, 

‘For us th’ Incarnate liv’d, th’ Incarnate 
died ! 

‘Tet not that life, that death be vain: 
‘“No ! Saviour ! by thine unknown agony, 
“ By the mysterious anguish of that cry 
“ Which clos’d the dreadful deed of Cal- 

vary, 

“Qh! claim the purchase of that price 

of pain, 

** Nor lose one dear-bought soul, one to- 

phy of thy reign.” 
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both laudable in itself, and not an- 
frequently productive of favourable 
consequences. We _ believe that 
there is scarcely any process by 
which the mind Is more elevated to 
the Jove and practice of virtue, than 
by the contemplation of those who 
have excelled in it. If at any mo- 
ment we have pecuitarly felt and ac- 
Knowledyed cur supineness and neg- 
ligence in wel! dolng—if at any time 
we have, with more than usual ear- 
nestness, prayed for a spirit of ar- 
dent faith, and leve, and zeal to de- 
scend upon us——if at any time we 
have felt the infinite importance of 
the fundamental verities of Scrip- 
ture, it has ussuredly been when we 
have risen from the pave of sacred 
biography with minds linpressed by 
the holy deportment of eminent saints 
who have left usa bright example, 
that we should follow toem as they 
followed Jesus Christ. And we 
doubt not that many of our readers 
are familiar with such associations 
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They have, doubtless, felt how pro- 
fitable as well as delight!ul It is to 
suymon around us the shades of de- 
parted saints and martyrs, and to en- 
dcavour, as it were, to wrap cur. 
selves in the mantle which they cast 
from them in their upward flight. 
The efficacy of example 1s univer- 
sully acknowledged ; and we are not 
sure that the example of the dead Is 
not sometimes, and in certain re- 
snects. even more powerful in its in. 
uence than that of the living. In 
human life. so much infirmity shades 
the biigitest qualities, thatit 1s dif- 
ficult to study any character, without 
observing much that is wrong as well 
as right. But when the good have 
sank into the grave, andthe hand of 
friendsbip has preserved, as in the 
tablet betore us, the prominent exe 
celiences of their character, the ble- 
mishes are less perceptible, and the 
model, therefore, more worthy of 
our imitation.—Itis observed of the 
subject of the volume before us, that 
his milssionary zeal was originally 
awakened by reading the life of Da- 
vid Brainerd. In like manner, in 
perusing the Memoirs of Martyn, 
we have found ourselves at once 
humbied and astonished ; and, for 
the moment, have almost imagined 
tinat we could willingly have under- 
taken ali he uncertock, and endured 
aii ae endured, to catch buta portion 
ol his spirit, to glow with the same 
love to God, and benevolence to our 
feliow-creatures. LGut as we may 
have Occasion to revert to this topic, 
we shalj not extend our observations 
upon It at present. 

li then, as has been shewn, it is 
at all times pleasing and beneficial to 
possess the memorials of departed 
eminence and virtue, it was to be pe- 
culiarly expected that a wish should 


be widely fcit fur some account of 
the jife of Henry Martyn, His 


ietye—his pecu- 


« 


known talents and 
liar simplicity cf mind and manners 
his ardent thirst for knowledye— 


* 
a 
1 
4 


‘. canin nrner rs } « «3 
lis rapid progress bein in. the ab- 


iair Of the Nev. Henry Martyn. 
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stract sciences and in the acquisition 
of langnages—bis university emi- 
Nnence—the Important post which he 
occupied 10 India—the important ua- 
dertakings in which he had engaped 
—the hopes he bad inspired, and the 
sudden exunction of those honpes— 
all conspired to awaken a deep and 
paintul anxiety in the public, to pos- 


sess and know alli that is extant of 


his history and his labours. This 
anxiety was, perhaps, augmented by 
the report that Mr. Martyu had Jett 
ampie journals, extending from an 
early period of his life to a short 
time berore his death, and compre- 
hending, not merely a detail of his 
daily conduct, but a development of 
those secret and Interior springs by 
which the outer man is put in ac- 
tion——Phe excellent editor of his 
life will forgive us, if, while we thank 
him for a very Interesting piece otf 
religious biography, we gently re- 
buke him for the jength of the period 
during which he has compciled us 
to walt forit. There may be causes 
for this deiay with which we are un- 
acquainted: but we are so reluctant 
that the history of Henry Martyn 
should want ove reader whom it 
might have attracted, when the hue 
of freshness and noveity was cas! 
over it, that we grudge even one mo- 
ment of unnecessary delay. But we 
feel pleasure In adding, that i the 
editor has been slow to give the pub- 
lic their portion, what he bas at 


length presented is not unworthy of 


their acceptance. Tis own part in 
it is neither large nor aspiring. He 
has studiously endeavoured to bring 
forward his friend, and to conceal 
himself. In the concluding analysis 
of Mr. Martyn’s character, he pre: 
scents us witb an unmixed panegyric 
upon htm. Nor are we sure that 
any very serious blemishes would 
have met the eye of a much more 
scvere examiner. We can, indeed, 
well believe that the editor has faith- 
fully delineated all the defects which 
his partiality allowed him to pet 
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Indeed, had it been some- 
we should, without 
have forgiven his 
too great partiality for such a man. 
At least, We sre not part icularly 
ple ased With those bios graphers who 


ceive. 
what otherwise, 
much difficulty, 


eagerly search into every chink and 


c 


corner of a character for blemts 
who discover their perspicacits 

chiefly by their ill temper; end who 
Sx. in the permanent forms of print 


‘ 


and paper, the records of those petty 
delinquencies which the tears of af- 
fection and gratitude might weil bave 
ylotted out. Indeed, in the casc be- 
‘ore usy Mr. Martyn is so scrupulou 
, chronicler of his own slightest 
werrauions from duty--of a mio- 
ment’s wandering from God, or pos- 
bic injury to man—as fully to dis- 
yarge his biographer from the of- 
fice of inculpation, and to leave to 
him lithe more than the far plea- 
sanier task of exhibiting, in full lus- 
tre the piety and virtues of his hero. 
But we put an end to these pre- 
jiminary observations, in order to 
turn to the work itself. And here 
it may be well to say, that having 
considered the best mode of present- 
ig this Memoir to our readcrs, we 
have come to the conclusion that 
nothing we can say can be half so in- 
cresung as what Mr. Martyn says 
himself. We remember to have 
ielt ourselves wonderfully flattered 
uy the speech of a simple and affec- 
tionate friend of our work, that if he 
were tO be cast on a desert Island, 
and couid cnly have two books, “ the 
Christian Observer should be one.” 
Aud as in some of these modern va- 
tancies to the regions of intermina- 
ne Snowy it may chance that some 
end may actually be reduced to 
ha stock In literature, we wish, 
igratitude, to supply bim with ma- 
‘eMals which may requite him for 
us kindness: and in this volume we 
Nave opportunity of so doing. We 
fope in the following extracts to 
sive him that which may enliven his 
itary hours, and quicken the drow- 


he ° 
hes; 
; 
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which may 
raise bim above this va ley ol clouds 


sy affections of his scul ; 


and darkness, and bear bim, as on 


ange] wings, to the bright region of 
unchanging tranquillity and Joy. 

It may be well to preface our ex- 
tracts by giving am account of the 
sources from which they are derived ; 
vynd here we shail allow the editor to 
speak for himself. 


‘“Pefore the reader proceeds to the pe- 
Memvir, i) may be 
proper to inform him—that the fest and 
s¢ cond parts of it have been ch v fy Se lect- 
ed frem various journaisy which Mr. Mar- 
tvn was inthe pabit of keeping for tis own 
use, and which, beginning with the 
year 1803, comprehend a periou of eigthic 
years. The third part is extracts trom 
an account Whieh be drew up of his visit 
to Slirazin Persia ; in which some cecs- 
sional observations on the state of lisowa 
mind and feelings are intersperse it is 
termed a Narrative by Mr. Marton; and 
bad his lite becn spared, it was probabiv 
his intention to have eniarged it, for ti: 

use of the public, ov to have communicate: 
it, in its original shape, to ing mtimate 
friends. From the s! tyle and manner of it, 
at least, it may be presumed not to have 
been exclusively intended (as the journals 
ubove mentioned evidently were) for his 
own recollection and benefit.— The greaic 

part of these papers were upon the poin: 
of being destroyed by the writer, upon his 
undertaking the voyage to Persia; but, 
happily, he was prevailed upon, by the Rev 
1). Corrie, to confide them under a seai to 
his care, and by him they were trvansmit- 
ted from India, to the Rev. C. Simeon and 
J. Thornton, Esq. Mr. Martyn’s execu- 
tors, in the vear 1814. The narrative, 
Which was sent, by Mr. Morier, from Con- 
stantinople, came into their hands in the 
following year.” pp. ¥, vi. 


resal of the following 


seats 
privace 


The life of Mr. Martyn m lay be 
divided into three parts : the period 
whici preceded his voyage to India 


——that of his residence in Indiamand 
that of his voyage and 


journey to 


Persia. Such is the division adopted 


in this volume, and we shall notice 
each part in the order in 
stands. 


which it 


The father of Mr. Martyn was 


chief clerk in the office of Mr. Da 
niel, a merchant at 


Truro in Cory 








ee 
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wall, and was a man of picty and ta- 
Jents. His son Henry was born at 
Truro, in 1781; was sent in 1788 to 
the grammar schoo] of Dr. Cardew 
in that town ; and having made con. 
siderable progress in classical litera- 
ture, went up, atthe age of fourteen, 
to sit for a scholarship at Corpus 
Christi College, in Oxford, and being 
disappointed in the undertaking, re- 
turned to the sume school, and en- 
tered at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, in May 1797. The desire of 
pleasing his father, combined with 
the wise counsels of a pious and va- 
luable friend in the university, tended 
to preserve him, though not at that 
time under the influence of religious 
principles, from gross vice, and to 
secure a steady attention to the stu- 
dies of his coilege. At this period 
of his life we meet with the follow- 
ing passage from his biographer. 


“ Such, hitherto, was the tenor of Hen- 
ry Martyn’s life. To the eye of the world, 
every part of it was inthe highest degree 
amiable and commendable. He was out- 
wardly moral, with little exception was un- 
wearied in application, and exhibited marks 
Gf no ordinary talent. But whatever may 
have been his external conduct, and what- 
ever fis Capacity in literary pursuits, he 
seems to have been totally ignorant of spi- 
ritgal things, and to have lived * without 
Ged in the world.’ The consideration, 
that God chiefly regards the motives of 
our actions—a consideration so momen- 
tous, and so essential to the character of a 
real Christian—appears as yet never to 
have entered lis mind: and even when it 
did, as was the case at this time, it rested 
there as a theoretic notion never to be re- 
duced to practice. His own aceount of 
himself is very striking. Speaking of 
Jiine 1799, he says, ‘ —-—(the friend allud- 
ed to before) attempted to persuade me 
that I ought to attend to reading, not for 
the praise of men, but for the glory of 
God, ‘This seemed strange to me, but rea. 
sonable. I resolved, therefore, to maintain 
this opinion thenceforth; but never de- 
signed, that I remember, that it should af- 
fect my conduct.? What a decisive mark 
this of an unrenewed mind !—What an af- 
fecting proof that light may break in onthe 
understanding, whilst there is not so much 
as the dawn of it on the heart !” pp. 9, 10. 


Of this statement the author wij] 
not be displeased with us, if we ven. 
ture, in some small degree, to ques- 
tlonthe accuracy. There are tiose 
who remember Mr. Martyn before 
religion had deeply touched his heart, 
and clothed him with the new charac. 
ter of aservant of God. And the at. 
tentive spectator of his character, at 
that period, would hesitate, we think, 
to say of him, that every part of his 
life was, to the eye of the world, in 
‘the highest degree amiable and 
commendable.” The point to which 
we here especially allude, is to the 
defect in temper, under which he at 
that period decisively iaboured. The 
author of this critique remembers an 
occasion on which he was So hurried 
away by passion as to throw a knife 
at a friend in the room, which just 
passed his heart, and pierced the 
wainscost behind him. And he can 
yet call to memory the unaccom 
plished prediction of his friend, ut- 
tered at the time, ‘+ Martyn, you will 
be hanged for murder, if you indulge 
these passions.” The incident de- 
serves, we think, to be recorded, as 
for other reasons, so for tisis, that it 
signally evinces the power of that 
grace by which he was afterwards 
Cast Into a new mould, and wrought 
into a new man. For, at a subse- 
quent period, ifan inquirer had gone 
forth to search the various ranks of 
society for the individual best qualt- 
fied to endure the taunts and contra- 
diction of sinners, the lettcred scan- 
dal of college hal's, and the snecrs 
of combination rooms—who could 
smile away the frowns of theological 
intolerance, and kindly grasp the 
hand of insult and persecution—he 
would infallibly have fixed upon 
Henry Martyn. And as the bistery 
of his life thus displays the power 
and goodness of God, so it exposes 
the fallacy of all those apologies for 
what is termed nervous irritability ; 
in other words, for evil tempers; 
for which some professed religion 
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ists are apt so prodigally to plead. 
it may be true, that bad temper Is 
oue of the most difficult forms of our 
corruption to subdue—one ot the 
last as well as one of the worst of the 
spirits which Religion has to Cast 
out: but still it may and must be 
cast out. And let those whose bad 
tempers disguise themselves in the 
trappings of a religious profession 
who combine the bumours ofa scold 
with the language of a Saint—-re- 
member that Mr. Martyn added to 
devout language, steady self-denial ; 
‘oan ardent zeal, a guiet spirit 3’ and 
did not employ the same breath to 
supplicate God and to vex and to an- 
noy his creatures. The thunders of 
the tongue must never be permitted 
tobreak over the serene atmosphere 
of a Christian profession. 

But to return: Mr. Martyn pos. 
sessed, at this early period of his 
university career, a younger Sister 
ofunfeigned zeal and piety, to whom, 
in common with his friend and mi- 
nister, Mr. Simeon of Cambridge, in 
subservience to the power and grace 
nf God, his change and progress in 
religion must be traced. The ac- 
count he gives ofthe state of his own 
mind, during a visit he paid bis fami- 
'y inthe summer of 1799, is very 
striking. 


*'T went home this summer, and was 
irequently addressed by my dear sister on 
‘he subject of religion; but the sound of 
the Gospel, conveyed in the admonition of 
1 sister, was grating to my ears.’—The 
first result of her tender exhortations and 
earnest endeavours was by no means en- 
ouraging: a violent conflict took place in 
ver brother’s mind, between his convictions 
of the truth of what she urged and his love 
of the world ; and, for the present, the lat- 
‘er prevailed : yet sisters, similarly circum- 
vanced, may learn trom this case not 
merely their duty, but from the final re- 
sult, the success they may anticipate from 
‘he faithful discharge of it.—*1 think,’ he 
observes, when afterwards reviewing this 
periad with a spirit truly broken and con- 
trite, £1 do not remember a time, in which 
the wickedness of my heart rose toa grea- 


ter height, than during my stay at home. 
The consummate seifishness and exquisite 
irritability of my mind were displayed in 
rege, malice, and envy, in pride and vain 
giory, and contempt of all; in the harshest 
language to my sister and even my tather, 
if he happened to differ from my mind and 
will: O what an example of patience and 
mildness was he! I love to think of his 
excellent qualities, and it is frequently the 
anguish of my heart, that [ever could be 
base and wicked enough to pain him by the 
slightest neglect. O my God and Fatber, 
why is net my heart doubly agonized, at 
the remembrance of all my great trans- 
gressions against thee ever since I have 
known thee as such! [left my sister and 
father in October, and him I saw no more. 
I promised my sister that 1 would read 
the Bibte for myself, but on beiog settled 
in college, Newton engaged all my 
thoughts.” pp. 11, 12. 


At length, however, it pleased God 
to arrest himin bis thoughtless, and, 
we might even add, criminal course. 
In January, 1800, he received the 
sudden and overwhelming ftelli. 
gence of his father’s death. This 
event was calculated to rend his ten- 
der heart; and through that avenuc 
Religion seemed to enter. He be- 
came earnest In prayer, and the study 
of the Scriptures and other devout 
books, and by degrees acquired a just 
knowledge of his own guilt as a sin- 
ner, and of the value of Jesus Chriss 
8S a Saviour. 

The following letter to his sister, 
written soon after this period, is very 
interesting ; and the observation at 
the close, as to the absorbing nature 
of a particular class of studics is 
well worthy the attention of all stu 
dious individuals. Let them 


Pause awhile, from letters to be wis: 


«©¢Whata blessing itis for me, that | 
have such a sister ss you, my dear ——, 
who have been so instrumental in keeping 
me in the mght way! When I conside: 
how little human assistance you have had, 
and the great knowledge to which you have 
attained in the subject of religion—espe- 
cially observing the extreme ignorance of 
the most wise and learned of this world, I 
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think thisis itself a mark of the wonder- 
ful influence of the Holy Ghost, in the 
mind of well disposed persons. It is cer- 
tainly by the Spirit alone that we can have 
the will, or power, or knowledge, or con. 
Adence to pray ; and by him alone we come 
unto the Father through Jesus Christ. 
*¢ Through him we both have access by one 
Spirit unto the Father.” How I rejoice to 
find that we disagreed only about words ! 
j§ did not doubt, as you suppose, at all 
about that joy which true believers feel. 
Can there be any subject, any one source 
of cheerfulness and joy, atail to be com- 
eared with the heavenly serenity and com- 
fort which such a person must find, in hold- 
ing communion with his God and Saviour 
in prayer—in addressing God as his Fa- 
ther, and, more than all, in the transport- 
ing hope of being preserved unto everlast- 
ing life, and of singing praises to his Re- 
deemer when time shall be no more. O 
t do indeed feel tis state of mind at times ; 
but at other times, I feel quite humbled 
at finding myself so cold and hard-hearted, 
‘Phat reluctance to prayer, that unwilling- 
ness to come unto Ged, who is the foun- 
tain of all good, when reason and experi- 
ence tejl us, that with him only true plea- 
sure is to be found, seem to be owing to 
satanic influence. Though I think my em- 
ployment in life gives me peculiar advan- 
tares, in some respects, with regard to re- 
leious knowledge, yet with regard to hav- 
ing a practical sense of things on the mind, 
it is by far the worst of any. For the la- 
bourer, as he drives on his plough, and the 
weaver, who works at bis loom, may have 
their thoughts entirely disengaged from 
their work, and may think with advantage 
upon any religious subject. But the na- 
ture of our studies requires such a deep 
abstraction of the mind from all things, as 
completely to render tt incapable of any 
thing else during many hours of the day.’ ” 
pp. 15—17. 


The cfiects of this change were 
soon visible in his general charac- 
ter. The editor justly records the 
composure and tranquillity with 
which he entered the senate-house 
for bis degree. Many members of 
the university well remember the 
calmness with which he met his ex- 
antination, and the quiet smile of 
gratitude with which he received the 
intelligence that he was the senior 
wrangier of his year; and any man 
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who has stood in similar citcum- 
stances will admit that such tran. 
quillity is not the fruit of an ordinary 
measure of religion. ; 
In May, 1802, he was chosen Fel. 
low of St. John’s, and, not long af: 
ter, obtained the first Bachelor's 
Prize for a Latin Essay: against 
some competitors of distinguished 
merit. Soon after this, we find hin 
on a pedestrian tour through part 
of Lancashire. and Wales, His 
state of mind at this period will aps 
pear from the following extract, 


6 July 10. I went on board a little 
sloop, and began to beat down the Mer. 
sey. The Mersey ts here more than four 
miles broad, anc the wind new increasing 
almostto a storm, the ship was a scene of 
confusion. One wave broke over us, and 
wetted me completely through. 1 think 
there was some danger, though the com. 
posure I felt did not arise, I fear, so much 
from a sense of my acceptance with God 
as from thinking the danger not to be great, 
I had still sufficiently near views of death, 
to be uneasy at considering how slothful I 
had been in doing the Lord’s work, and 
what little meetness [ possessed for the 
kingdom of Glory. Learn then, O my 
soul, to be always ready for the coming of 
thy Lord; that no disquieting fear may 
arise to perplex thee in that awful hour.’ 


“© «July S1—Pont Aberglasslen. I met 
a poor Welsh pedlar, with a bundle of hats 
on his back, who, on my inquiring the dis- 
tance to ‘l'an-y-Bwleh, told me he was 
going thither. He went by the old road, 
which is two miles nearer. It passes over 
the most dreary uncultivated hiils 1 ever 
saw, where there is scarce any mark of 
human industry : the road in most places 
overgrown with grass.—The poor man had 
walked from Carnarvon that day, with an 
enormous bundle, and pointed with a sor- 
rowful look to his head ; and indeed he did 
look very ill: he was however very cheer: 
ful. What difference in this man’s temper 
and myown! The difference was hum 
bing to myself: when shall I iearn in 
whatever state Iam therewith to be con- 


.¢ 
Coe) 


tent?” pp. 28—S1. 


About the month of October, 160-, 
he was led first to adopt the design 
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of devoting himself to the missionary 
cause ; aud soon after offered himselt 
‘ine Church Missionary Society, to 

cent wherever they might choose 
15 employ him, A lew extracts 
-yom bis journal will depict the state 
{bis mind soon after this resolu- 
jon had been adopted. 


' 
\ 

lo 
Uw 


« 6] was under disquiet at the praspect 
° my future work, encompassed with dif- 
cuNies $ bat Tirusted L was under the 
pidantce of Jufinite Wisdom, and on that 
| male rest? ¢$=———, who had returned 
fom a mission, observed that the crosses 
to he endured were far greater than can 
bc conceived : but “ none of these things 
a we Mme, neither count I my life dear unto 
me. sothat Limight finish my course with 
et flad some disheartening thoughts 
“omuht, at the prospect of bewy stripped 
op every earthly comfort; but who is tt 
tat maketh my comforts to be a source 
of enjoyment ? Cannot the same make 
cold and hunger and nakedness and peril to 
be as a tram of ministering avgels, con- 
ducting me to glory ?—*O my soul, com- 
ware thyself with St. Paul, and with the 
example and precepts of the I.ord Jesus 
‘teist. Was itt not his meat and drink to 


>» 99 


othe will of his heavenly Father ? 


“*Respectinge what is called the expe- 
ence ol Clitistians, it 1s Certain we have 


reasou from the mere contemplation of 


operations of our own ninds, to as- 
» them to an extrinsic agent, because 
yurse from thei proper causes, and 
directed to their proper ends. ‘bhe 
tuh or falsehood of pretences to the ex- 
vnence of Divine agency, must depend 
vi the uth ov falselood of Scripture : that 
sorrants us sufficiently—for it informs us, 
hiatitis ** God that worketh ti us both to 
wil and to do, of his good pleasure ;” 
Which passage, while it’ asserts the reality 
of God’s influence, points out also the 
wanner of tis acting, for he works in us to 
Wiibefore he works in us todo. ‘This ef- 
feclually guards against fanaticism, for 
Mone will pretend he ever put his finger 
‘\ those mysterious springs that move the 
“Ul or KROwWS What they are ; and there- 
ure he cannot say, now God ts exerting his 
uence, He may reasonably, indeed, 
tg hit to ascribe every good thought to 
od: but stillevery good thing in him is 
‘the effect of something preceding his 
"st perception, therefore is posterior w 


the moving cause, which must hence be 
for ever concealed from the immediate 
knowledge of man.’” pp. S9—41. 


We find in this part of his journal 
also several such memoranda as the 
following, which sufficiently develop 
the secret sources of his tenderness 
of conscience and devotion to God. 


‘6 Rose at half-past five, and walked a 
Jittle before chapel, in a happy frame of 
mind. Endeavoured to muintain affec- 
tionate thoughts of God as my Father, on 
awaking inthe morning. Setting a watch 
over my first thoughts, and endeavourmg 
to make them humble anc devout, I find 
to be an excellent preparation for prayer 
and a right spirit during Uie day. Iwas 
ina happy frame most of the day ; towards 
the evening, from seeking to maintatn this 
richt state by my own strength, .instead of 
giving it permasency by faith in Jesus, L 
grew red and very insensible to most 
things. At chapel the sacred melody 
wafted my soul to heaven : the blessedness 
of heaven appeared so sweet, that the very 
possibility of losing it appeared terrible, 
und ratsed a little disquiet with my joy 
Atterall, Lhad rather live ina humble and 
Gependent spirit; for then perceiving un- 
derneath me the everlasting arms, I can 
enjoy my security.”” p. 43. 

* * Rose at six, and passed the morniny 
in great tranquillity. Learnt bv heart 
some of the three first chapters of Revela- 
tions. This is to me the most searching 
and alarming part of the Bible; yet now 
with humbling hiope I trusted, that the cen- 
surcs Of iny Lord did not belong to me ; 
except tiat those words, Rev. xi. S. “ For 
my name’s sake thou hast laboured gand 
hast not fainted,” were far too high a tes- 
timony tor me to think of appropriating to 
niyseif: nevertheless I besought the Lord, 
that wiatever I had been, 1 might now be 
perfect and complete in all the wiil of 
God?” =p. 44. 


“Read some of Amos with Lowth 
Phe reading of the Scriptures is to me one 
ofthe most Celeliful employments, One 
cannot out be charmed with the beauty of 
the imagery, while they never fail to in 
spire Ine with awful thoughts of God and 
his hatred of sin” ‘In any usual prayer at 
neon, besourht God to giye mea heart to 
do his will,’ p, 45. 
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ehuren. 
be suid on the first head, that 1 should have 
been at no loss to have dwelt upon it the 
whole day.’”?) p. 33. 


‘*¢ Short and superficial in prayer this 


morning, and there undoubtedly is the evil, 
Read Lowth—Learnt 13h John; and en- 
deavyured faintly to be drawing nigh unto 
God 999 


p. 47. 


“© «This day was set apart for a public 


fast. After breaktast I prayed rather more 
than two hours, chiefly with confession of 
my own sins, these of my family, and the 


Alas ! so much was required to 


On the twenty-second day of Oc- 


tober, 1803, after much solemn pre- 
paration, he was ordained Deacon at 
Ely, and entered immediately on the 
discharge of his ministerial functions 
at the church of the Holy Trinity 
at Cambridge, and the village of 
Lolworth near Cambridge. 


The following passage will be 


valued by every deveut minister of 
the Gospel. 


‘The burdens and difficulties of his 


sacred employments lay heavily at first on 
Mr. Martyn’s mind, and considerably de- 
pressed his spirits: but he endeavoured, 
he writes, ina letter to bis eariiest friend, 
to keep im view * the unreasonableness of 
his discontent (who was a brand plucked 
outof the fire) and the glorious blessed- 
ness of the ministerial work? 
he confesses, he was tried with a ‘sinful 
dislike of his parochial duty’—and seemed 
frequentiy ‘as a stone speaking to stones’ 
—but when he could look into eternity, all 
things appeared in their proper light, and 
all his * cowardly apprehensions,’ as he 
terms them, vanished as the vapours of 
the morning before the rising sun. Young 
ministers, those especially who are placed 
in extensive spheres of action, are not ig- 
norant of the temptations of which Mr. 
Martyn here complains—aud to them it 
must be a consolation to be assured, that 
the same afflictions were accomplished in 
one of the must devoted and most faithful 


At times, 


EC 


of their brethren.” p. 59. 


- 8 s 
In the early part of the year 1804, 


Mr. Martyn’s hopes of yoing out asa 
missionary were considerably damp- 
ed by the sudden loss of his slender 
patrimony. 
with the importance of the situation 


This event, coupled 
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[ May, 


of Chaplain to the East-Indig Com. 
pany for missiouary €xertions, jn. 
creased the desire of his friends to 
obtain for him an appointment of 
that kind; and this object was even. 
tually secured. 

His bivgrapher mentions the fol. 
lowing circumstances, which will, 
we think, be interesting to our rea- 
ders. 


“Of the Bible he could ever affirm, 
‘Thy werd is very pure, therefore thy ser. 
vant loveth it.? © The word of Christ 
dwelt richly in him in all wisdom? Large 
portions of it did he commit to memory, 
repeating them during his solitary walks, 
at those times when he was not expressly 
meditating on some scriptural subject, which 
was his general custom: and so deep was 
his veneretion for the word of God, that 
when a suspicion arose in his mind, that 
any other book he might be studying was 
about to gain an undue influence over his 
affections, he enxstantly laid it aside, nor 
would he resume it till he had felt and rea- 
lized the paramount excellence of the Di- 
vine oracles: he could not rest. satisfied, 
till all those lesser lights which were be- 
ginning to dazzle him, nad disappeared 
before the effulgence of the Scriptures.” 


‘¢¢ Before setting out to go to Lolworth, 
I endeavoured to cast away all those con- 
temptible prejudices and dislikes I often 
have, and on the road experienced a sweet 
sense of the Divine presence, and happy 
meditation on God and his truths. [was 
thinking of the love of Christ and his un- 
paralleled humility, and that to him belong- 
ed all glory, as having truly merited it. | 
felt quite devoted to God and assured of 
his love: Edid not doubt of having been ap- 
prehended by Christ, (for the purpose, | 
hope, of preaching his Gospel ;) and duriag 
the service my heart was full of love and 
joy.’—* At church, this morning, my beart 
was overflowing with love and joy : during 
the sermon, which was an exhortation to 
diligence, a sense of my unprofitableness 
depressed me ; but in my ride to Lolworti, 
I enjoyed sweet delight: every breeze 
seemed to breathe love into my heart; and 
while I surveyed the landscape, I looked 
forward to the days when all nations shoul 
come to the mountain of the Lord’s louse.” 


pp. 97—69. 


“¢ Oct. 28. This has been in generals 
happy day. In the morning, throug) 


grace, | was enabled by prayer to manta" 
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‘south, even praises tomy God.” It is the 
eeginning of acritical yesr to me; yet | 


+8 19.) 


acalm recollection of myself—and what was 
better, the presence of my biessed Ke- 
deemer. From church l walked to our gare 
den, where [ was above au hour, t trust 
with Christ, speaking to him, chiefly of my 
Sure life in his service. I determined on 
entire desctedness; though with trem- 
bling ;?? for the flesh dreads cruciixion,— 
Bat should J fear pain, when Cheist was so 
ag mized for me ¢ Ne—come what will, Lt 
am determined, through God, to be a tel 

iow-worker with Christ. I recollected, 
with comfort, that } was speaking to the 
rreat Creator, who can make such a poor 
weak worm as myself more than conqgue- 
vor, Atcburch found, by the attention of 
the people, that the fervour of my ‘spirit 
yesterday bad been conveyed into my ser- 
mon, came to my rooms, rejoicing to be 
alone again, and to hold communion with 
God’~—Dec. 9 * This has been in general 
a sweet and blessed day—a foretaste of my 
eternal Sabbath. Preached on the Third 
commandment; in the afternoon on the 
Tenth, Kode back to Cambridge, feeling 
quite willing to go any where, or suffer any 
thingfor God, Preached in Trinity Church, 
on Ezek xxxiit. 11: Say unto them, As | 
‘ive, saith the Lord Gad, ft have no pleasure 
athe death of the wicked; but that the 
‘icked turn from bis way and live : turn ye, 
inn ye from your evil ways; for why will 

e cie, O house of Israeli?” It was pleasant 

ome to think ef keing alone again with 


‘ 
rit 


yan. 1, 1805. * Hitherto hath the Lord 
cloned me. It is mow about five years since 
od stopped me in the caréer of worldli- 
ess and turned me from the paths of sin: 
vce years and a half since I turned to the 
ard with all my heart ; and a tittle more 
ian two years since he enabled me to de- 
ote myself to his service as a missionary. 
ly progress of late has become slower than 
had been; yet i can truly say, that in the 
rourse of this time, every successive year, 
fvery successive week, has been happier 
‘han the former, Feom many dangerous 
nares bath the lord preserved me: in spite 
A all my inward rebellion, he bath carried 
2 his work in my heart; and in spite of 
al my unbelieving fears, he hath given me 
abope full of immortality—-“ he hath set 
TV footon a rock, and established my go- 
"gs, and hath put a new song into my 


eel little apprehension. ‘The sane grace 
fe ne T On 
“orist, Observ. No, 209. 
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and long suffering, the same wisdom 
and power, that have brought me so far, 
will bring me on, though it be through fire 
and water, to a goudly heritage. 1 see ng 
business before me in life but the work of 
Christ, neither do 1] desire anyemployment 
to all eternity but his service. 1 #m a sin- 
ner, saved by grace. Every day’s experi- 
ence convinces me of this truth. My dai- 
ly sins, and constant corruption, leave me 
n0 hope but that which is founded on God’s 
mercy in Christ. His Spirit, J trust, is m- 
parted, and is renewing my nature—as I 

desire much, though I have attained but 
little. Now to God, the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, would I solemnly renew my 

self-dedication to be his servant for ever.’* 
pp 89—92, 


We are obliged to pass by many 
deeply interesting passages in this 
first part of the Memoir, to proceed 
tothe second, ‘To those who may 
wonder at the expressions of sorrow, 
sown so thickly in almost every Ict- 
ter or extract at this period, relative 
to his departure from England, tt 
may be answered, that his nature was 
unusually tender; that he was at- 
tached to his friends with a peculiar 
affection; that he had, contrary to 
the plan of almost every one who 
quits his country for the Kast with a 
secular object, adopted the firm re- 
solution of never returning ; and that 
he was bound to his native soil by a 
peculiar tie, the nature of which we 
shall leave it to his editor to explain, 


© In June, therefore, after having again 
sustained the office of one of the public 
examiners in his college, he visited those 
scenes Which were eadeared to him by num- 
berless early associations, and enlivened by 
the presence of many whom he admired 
and loved. And here it is due to the full 
iilustration of his Christian character to 
mention, that it was not merely the ties of 
family oe friendship which board him to 
Cornwall; others there were of a tender. 
er, if pot stronger kind . for he had con- 
ceived a deeply fixed attachment for one, 
of whom less ought not, and more cannot 
be said, than that she was wortby of him; 
an attachment which, whether he thought, 
as he afterwards did, that it should be en 
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couraged, or as he now did, from peculiar 
circumstances, that it ought to be repress- 
ed, equally exhibits him as a man of God, 
whose affections were set upon things 
above, and not on things onthe earth.” pp. 


~ me 
ims £O6<« 


The same subject is referred to in 
the account of hts taking leave of his 
Cornish friends, 


66 * Rode before —— with to an old 
man five miles off. Our conversation was 
suchas becometh saints, but it was too plea- 
sant for me. I sighed at the thought of 
losing their company. When we urrived, 
the old man was out; but his sister, a blind 
woman of seven'y,was confined to her bed, 
without any comfortable hope. and 
myself said every thing we could to cheer 
her, andthen I prayed. When the old man 
arrived, we formed alittle circle before the 
door, under the trees, and he conversed 
with his young hearers concerning the 
things of God. then read the 84th Psalm. 
Our cide home was delightful, our hearts 
bein* all devoutly disposed, onty mine was 
unhappy.—Parted with for everin this 
life, with a sort of uncertain pain which 1 
knew would increase to greater violence.’ 











‘These forebodings were but too soon 
realized. On the evening of that day, and 
tor many succeeding days, his mental ago- 
ny Wasextreme. Yet he could speak to 
(aod, as to ong who knew the great conflict 
witha him: he was convinced, that as God 
willed his happiness, he was providing for 
iteventually by that bitter separation : he 
resolved through His grace to be His, 
though uw should be throush much tribula- 
ton: he experiencec sweetiv and solemn- 
ly the excellence of serving Him faithfully, 
and of following Christ and his apostles : 
he meditated with preat joy onthe end of 


this worid, and enj ryedd the thought of 


walking hereafter with her, from whom he 
was separated, in the realms of glory.” 

_ =_ . 
pp. é 7,79. 


On the 10th of August we find 
Mr. Martyn embarked on bis voyage 
to india, and slowly coasting the 
shores of Cornwall—a coast, where 
‘every object,”’ says his biographer, 
‘which caught hiseye ; every head. 
land, every building, every wood, 
served to remind him of endear- 
ments that were past, and of plea- 
sures never to be renewed.” On 
the 14th of September (query Au- 
xust? for there is evidently some 





[ May, 


inaccuracy in the dates,) the fleet 
came io an anchor in the Cove of 
Cork. On the Sist, it again put to 
sea, and Mr. Martyn speaks of his 
anguish when he found a “long sea 
rolling between himself and all he 
held dear in life.’’ Shortly after the 
fleet had sailed from Ireland, a tre. 
mendous storm arose. Such passa- 
ges as the following, from his jour- 
nal, just before his reaching Porto 
Santo, intersperse and enliventhe 
narrative of his voyage. 


© My chicfconcern was, that this season 
of peace might be improved. When the 
Lord gave David rest from all his enemies 
round about, then he began to thirk of 
building a temple to the Lord, Passed 
the evening, Many sweet hours, in reading 
—Found arich feast in reading Hooker's 
Sermons; the doctrines of grace are acor. 
dialto me. We are now in Jat. 46 long, 
12. fhe sea which I atm tooking on from 
the port hole is comparatively smooth, yet 
it exhibits the moonbeams only in broken 
reflections. It isthus an emblem of my 
heart—no longer tossed with tempestuous 
passions, it has subsided a litile ; but still 
the mild beams of the Spirit fall on an une 
dulating surface: but the time of perfect 
rest approaches.” pp. 125, 126. 


‘ Sept. 19. Was assisted this morning to 
pray for two hours, principally in regard to 
God’s promises, respecting the spread of 
the Gospel. Read Hindoostanee and Mi- 
ner. Found the men forbidden to go be- 
low, so | know not how they are to be in- 
structed : may the Lord open a way.—The 
weather is calm and sultry—my frame re- 
laxed to a painful degree—lI am led to seek 
a quiet meek submission to every thing that 
shall befal me. O, this right blessed frame, 
woul that it may continue ! I feel it to be 
the disposition of a creature approving of 
every thing, because itis God’s doing.” P: 
129. 


Soon after crossing the Line, on 
the SOth of October, the Union, ih 
which he sailed, passed in the nignt 
within a very short distance of a dan- 
grerous reef of rocks, which proved 
destructive to two other vess¢!s.— 
On November 12, Mr. Martyn be 
gins to enter on his journal a detail. 
ed account of his proceedings at St 
Salvador, which, although bigily I 
tcresting, and involving much curl 
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ous Communication with the monks 
of that place, we must pass over, In 
order to leave space for transactions 
of still deeper importance in the 


East. 

The despatches of the fleet being 
opened at sea, it was found that the 
military on board, were to be em- 
ployed for the capture of the Cape of 
Good Hope. Inthe mean time, Mr. 
Martyn, and many of the ship’s crew 
were attacked by anepidemic illness. 
We find the following passage about 
this time in his journal. 


“Separated from my friends and coun- 
try for ever, there is nothing to distract me 
from hearing the ‘voice of my Beloved,’ 
and coming away from this world, and 
walking with bim in love, amidst the flow- 
erg that perfume the air of paradise, and 
the harmony of the happy, happy saints 
who are singing his praise. Thus hath the 
Lord brought me to the conclusion of the 
year; and though I have broken his sta- 
tutes, and not kept his commandments, 
yet he hath not utterly taken away his lov- 
ing kindness, nor suffered his truth to fail. 
I thought, at the beginning of the year, 
Ishould have been in India at this time, if 
I should have escaped all the dangers of 
the climate. These dangers are yet to 
come ; but Ican leave all cheerfully to God. 
if lam weary of any thing, it is of my life 
of sinfulness, I want a life of more devo- 
tion and holiness ; and yet am so vain, as 
to be expecting the end without the means. 
lam far from regretting, that 1 ever came 
on this delightful work ; were I to chuse 
ior myself, 1 could scarcely find a situation 
more agreeable to my taste. On, there- 
fore, let me go, and persevere steadily in 
this blessed undertaking; through the grace 
of God dying daily to the opinions of men, 
and aiming, with a more single eye, at the 
Rory of the everlasting God.” pp. 156, 

7. 


On the Sd of January, 1806, they 
reached the Cape, and the signa! was 
given for the soldiers to land. The 
result of that expedition is known to 
our readers ; but we recommend to 
their attention the account of the 
battle, &c. given by Mr. Martyn. It 
is delightful to watch the tenderness 
of mind with which the true Chris- 
‘an views scenes which in others 
“seken only the haughtiest and 
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sternest passions of the soul, The 
following observations are ln so ubu- 
sual a strain, that we cannet belp ex- 
tracling them. 


January 10b.—-About five, the Com. 
modore fred a gun, which was instantly 
answered by all the men of war. On look- 
ing out for the cause, we saw the Be:tish 
flay flying on the Dutch fort. Pleasing as 
the cessation of warfare was, I felt consi- 
derable pain at the enemy’s being obliged 
to give up their fort and sown, and every 
thing else, as a conquered people, to the 
willoftheir victors. I hate the cruel pride 
and arrogance that make men boast over a 
conquered foe. And every observation of 
this sort which I hear cuts me to the very 
heart: whether from nature or from grace, 
I do not know; but I had rather be trag»- 
pled upon than be the trampler. I could 
find it more agreeable to my own feelings 
to go and weep with the relatives of the 
men whom the English have Killed, than 
to rejoice at the laurels they have won.” 


p. 165. 


Passing over the intervening pa- 
ges, we give an extract from a letter, 
written on his arrival at Calcutta, 
with which the first part of the work 
closes. 


* My long and wearisome voyage is con- 
cluded, and Lam at last arrived in the coun- 
try where I am to spend my days in the 
work of the Lord. Scarcely can ] believe 
myself to be so happy as to be actually in 
India; yet this hath God wrought.— 
Through changing climates, and tempes- 
tuous seas, he hath brought on his feeble 
worm to the field of action; and will, 1 
trust, speedily equip me for my work. 1 
am now very far from you ali; and as often 
as I look round and view the Lodian scene. 
ery, Isigh to think of the distance thai se- 
parates us. Time indeed and reflection 
have, under God, contributed to make the 
separation less painful; yet, stl my 
thoughts recur with unceasing fondness 
to former friendship, and make the duty of 
intercession for you a happy privilege. Day 
and night, I do not cease to pray for you, 
and Iam willing to hope that you too re- 
member me daily at the Throne of Grace. 
Let us not, by any means, forget one ano- 
ther; nor lose sight of the day of our .sext 
meeting. We have little todo with the 
business of this world, Place and time 
have not that importance in our views that 
they have in those of others; and, there 
fore, neither change of situation nor lapse 
of years should weaken our Christian at- 
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tachments, Isee it to be my business to 
fulfil, as a bireling, my day; and, then, to 
teave the world. Amen. We shall meet 
in happier regions. I believe that those 
connexions, and comforts, and friendships, 
i have heretofore so desired, though they 
are the sweetest earthly blessings, are 
earthly still’ pp. 180, 181. 


No sooner had Mr. Martyn be- 
come up inmate for a short ume at 
Aldecn, the residence of the Rev. 
D. Brown, whose name aid charac- 
ter are familiar tothe readers of our 
work, than his frends found reason 
lo apprehend the influence of the 
climate upon his constituiion. He 
had am iliness there of some length 
atid severity. Released from a sick 
bed, he preached a sermon of consi- 
derable fervour and interest at the 
New Charch in Calcutta. It how- 
ever excited a spirit of hostility 
which always, in a measure, pursued 
him during his residence in India. 

On the 19th of Sept. (query, the 
9th? for there is again some inaccu- 
racy of dates) be received his ap- 
pointment as chaplain to Dinapore ; 
and on the 15th he entered his bud- 
grerow, or travelling boat, to proceed 
to the place of his destination, On 
that occasion, as before, in England, 
some 6i his brethren accompenied 
him a partofthe way on his expedi- 
tion, desiring to caich the last 
glimpse oftheir much beloved friend. 
This volume has, indeed, throughout 
remarkably impressed us with the 
Warmth and vigour of Christian 
fricndship. Surely, if a servant of 
God, in any instance, loses in the 
quantity, he gains in the quality of 
the affeciion felt for him. 

it willbe seen how speedily and 
eagerly Mr. Martyn entered on the 
study of the Ortental languages, and 
on every other employment calcu- 
jated to promote the great object of 
his mission. 


“Sept. 18 Reading hard all day— 


wrote out a list of the errata in one of the 
tracts, and read Sanserit grammar. Inthe 
evening, walked along the bank with my 
gun, and fired at some wild fowl, which the 
At night, read part of a Na- 


te > 
gervanisS Cat. 





| May 


gree tract with moonshee. Learnt some 
Arabic roots. Felt an occasional depres. 
sion of spirits; but prayer instantly remoy. 
ed it; so that, in general, J was near to 
God and happy.” = pp.19,, 198, 


The following extract from the 
pen of the biographer will put our 
readers 19 possession of some of the 
pians of Mr. Martyn at this period, 
relative to the fulfiiment of his mi- 
nisterial office. 


**On reaching Dinapore, which for » 
considerable time was to be his permanent 
residence, Mr. Martyn’s immediate cb. 
jects were threefold : to establish native 
schuools--to prepare translations of the 
Scriptures and religious tracts jor disper- 
sion——and to attain such readiness in speak: 
ing Hindoostanee, as might enable him to 
preach in that language the Gospel of the 
grace of God. We have alreaay seen that 
the idea of translating the Parables, ac- 
companied by some remarks upon them, 
had occupied his maid during his voyage 
on the Ganges. At Dinapore he contine. 
ed to engage, with the same earnestness, in 
thisemployment. Of Hindvostance he al- 
ready knew enough to translate with gram- 
matical accuracy; and his moucnshee wae 
at hand to suggest the proper iagiom ; and 
—what in that language is so difficuli—the 
jus! and exact collocation of the words in 
the sentences, The obstacles which he had 
to overcome respecting the lanyuages of 
the courtry be represents as formidable.-- 
Passing out of Bengal into Bahar, he found 
that he had to acquaint bimself with the 
Balarree, as well as the Hindoostanee ; and 
the Bahatree bad its various dialects. ‘3 
am low spirited,’ he said, soon after reach- 
ing Dinapore, ¢ about my work ; I seem to 
be at a stand, not knowing what course to 
take.” From the pundit whom he employ 
ed, he learned, though the statement was 
probably exaggerated, that every four kos 
(miles) the language changes; and by the 
Specimens he gave of a sentence in the dia- 
lects across the water at Gyah, and some 
other places, they appeared to differ so 
much, that a book in the dialect of one 
district, would be unintelligible to the peo- 
ple of another. Under these circumstat- 
ces, Mr. Martyn thought it best for the pre- 
sent to aim at a translation of the four Gos- 
pels, into feur different dialects, for the 
province of Bahar, and to add to these the 
Book of Genesis, some of the Psalms, anc 
the Ten Commandments, and the Sermo: 
onthe Mount. The study of the Sanscri 
he resumed at the recommendation of hit 


pundit”? pp. 224, 220. 
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The reader who follows us through 
this part of the volume, wul find how 
fuitbtully Mr. Martyn carried these 
plans into effect. He will see him 
intensely occupicd from day to day 
in disputations with his loguacious 
mvonsbee and pundit—in the esta- 
blishment or conduct of schools—in 
preaching, or visiting the sick and 
distressed of all classesand will 
fnd cause for astonishment, rather 
‘hat his feeble constitation should 
have endured so much, than that it 
should have rapidly given way under 
ihe burden Jafld upon it. And here 
we cannot but observe, that scarcely 
any thing is more difficult to decide 
chan the extent to which a man ought 
‘9 stretch his own physical or men- 
talresources, On the one band, life 
is short, Opportunities are rare and 
uncertain, Objects can perhaps be 
accomplished only at one moment, 
and by one individual. On the other 
hand, excess in Jabour often defeats 
itsown object, abridges life, exhausts 
the limited energies of body and 
mind, and leaves a man ordinarily 
too little leisure for the improvement 
of bis own faculties, and perhaps the 
advancement of his own personal 
spirituality of mind. Still, with all 
this formidable list of arguments, we 
have so firm a persuasion that where 
one man dies of work many die of 
indulgence, that we are strongly dis- 
posed to side with those who incul- 
cate the strenuous application of 
every faculty of mind and body to the 
work before us. It is very true that 
there are individuals in whom, as in 
the case of Mr. Martyn, the mind 
appears to be too powerful for the 
body ; and whose frames are wasted 
by the energy of the vital spark 
which burns within them. But we 
do not feel by any means confident 
that a less intense devotion of him- 
self to his high duties, would, even 
in the case of Mr. Martyn, have ma- 
terially prolonged his earthly exis- 
tence. The weapon which force 
vl not either break or blunt, readi- 


ly consumes with rust; and the vi- 
gorous mind, ordinarily suffers less 
from activily than inaction.—But let 
us not be misundersiood. Conceive 
ing this, as we really do, to be an age 
of much display and littl compara- 
tive labours—conceiving that one of 
the grand perils of every age, is a 
self-indulgent spirite-we do not he. 
sitate to sound an alarm to ‘hose whe 
are halting in their trenches, when 
they should be fighting the battles of 
their God. But there are in this age 
a few specimens of great and genes 
rous spitits—men so prodigal of life 
—men living so decidedly too fasta 
men who soevidently need the reinin- 
stead of the goad, that we would ims 
plore them to remember how iii they 
cab be spared, to economize their re- 
maining resources, and, instead of 
tearing the frult unripe from the 
stalk, to give us a hope that we may 
walk for many years under their 
goodly branches, and pluck the mela 
low harvest of the autumn of thei: 
days. We cannot resist quoting to 
such persons the lines of Lord By. 
ron on this species of moral suicide, 
in allusion to Henry Kirke White, 
written at a period when the impuri- 
ties of his own life had not disquali- 
fied him for doing justice to the pu- 
rity and elevation of others, and in 
which he describes the early extine- 
tion of powers and virtues, which 
his lordship says would have digni- 
fied even the sacred functions he was 
destined to assume, 


So the struck eagle, stretched upon the 
plain, 

No more through rolling clouds to soar 
again, 

Viewed his own feather on the fatal dart, 

And winged the shaft that quiver’d in hie 
heart. 

Keen were his pangs, but keener far to fee! 

He nursed the pinion which impelled the 
steel, 

While the same plumage which hac 
warmed his nest, 

Drank the, last life-drop of his bleedius 
breast. 


Having conducted Mr. Martyn tr 
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this point of his history, we feel our- 
selves compelled to defer to a future 
Number the survey of the last scenes 
of his life. Norare we sorry to give 
ourselves and our readers an oppor- 
tunity of pausing at this period of 
his labours, that we and they may 
have an opportunity of endeavouring 
to carry home to our hearts the les- 
sons which this volume so abundant- 
ly provides. The example of this 
distinguished servant of God has, we 
think, reached us at an important 
moment. One of the most promi- 
nent dangers of the more religious 
classes ofthe community, at the pre- 
sent time, appears to us to be the 
substitution of a public, shewy, bust- 
Jing spirit, for a spirit of simple, 
humble, genuine, evangelical devo- 
tion. Now asitis asa ‘devout man,” 
that Mr. Martyn is chiefly conspicu- 
ous, we venture to hope that his life 
may assist to create in those around 
us something of a kindred spirit—-a 
spirit which lifted him from carth, 
aud gave hima vivid glimpse of that 
bright and blessed region which 
he has now attained. Every thing 
in ordinary life bas a tendency to 
draw us downwards—to fix the cyes 
and the heart to the surface of the 
elobe on which we live. That book, 
therefore, or that individual is a bene- 
factor of the very highest kind, 
which enables us to escape, even for 
a moment, from the trammels of 
earth, and to draw nearer to those re- 
gions of pure Jight and unbroken 
tranquillfty in which the God and 
Father of all flesh hasfixed his bright 
and glorious abode. 
(To be contmued., 
etiam 

Sermons. By James Bryce, Cler- 

gymen olf the Church of Scotland 

at Fort William, and Chaplain on 

the Honovrabie Company’s Ben- 

gal Establishment. London: Un- 

derwood. 1818. pp. 445. 
Ir isa reflection as trite as it is pain- 


[ May, 


tions are indelibly stamped mutabilj- 
ty and dissolution. Nothing human 
long retains the same aspect; even 
‘nations and empires rise and fall, 
flourish and decay.” At the rvot of 
he fairest flower lurks a werm which 
iS sapping its growth and hastenine 
its destruction. The most exalted 
schemes of benevolence are subject 
to the same fluctuations ; and if at 
any time we have felt more than or. 
dinarily anxious to “live while we 
live,” to seize opportunities of good 
while they present themselves, and 
to make the most of the current mo- 
ment, it has been when we have rea- 
lized, in its full force, the preceding 
remark. ‘Phe much-valued institu. 
tions which now adorn our country, 
and call forth our benevolence, may 
to-morrow be unknown. Providence 
may have designed other nations and 
other means to effect its future pur- 
poses ; so that all that is lost at the 
favourable moment, may, In this re- 
spect, be said to be lost for ever. 
But the most painful proof of the 
mutability of human affairs, is, that 
even the Christian church, as far as 
it is connected with the conflictions 
of human principles and the vacilla. 
tion of human conduct, is subject te 
change ils site and even its aspect. 
At this moment Geneva, the very 
cradle of the Reformation, has, to no 
inconsiderable extent, gone over to 
some of the worst heresies which 
have infested the church militant 
here on earth.* If we come neare: 


*Having thus indirectly alluded to tlie 
Church of Geneva, it may be proper t 
state, that if we have not more frequentls 
or explicitly brought the facts of the case 
before our readers, it has not been from in- 
diflerence to the subject, or from want ot 
the deepest regret at the lapsed condition 
of that once flourishing church. The he- 
terodoxy and the intolerance,of the com- 
pany of pastors, as a body, are but too ob- 
vious. At the same time, as faults may 
have existed on all sides rejative to the late 
disputes—as the difficulty of obtaining the 
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home, we Shall find, that even in our 
own church the lamp has Hot always 
syrned as brighUy as when it was Im- 
wediately lighted at the stakes, and 
summed by the hands, of our mar- 
yrs and reformers ; aod sull more, 
{we (urn to the northern part of 
cur isiand, where the estabiished 
reed 1s more precise and rigid, and 
where, consequently, there is more 
srobability of relaxation, and where, 
Sih a comparatively slight relaxa- 
tiva will appear proporuionably more 


4 


clase investigation on the spot, is almost 
‘ysurmountable-——as the facts of the case, 
yen if clearty ascertained, are not absolute - 
ly necessary to be known eiher by us or 
jur readers—and stiil more especially, as 
amang tue parlies supposed to be infected 
by the heresies of the place, there may be 
thuse who by no Means approve either of 
the creed or the conduct of their brethren— 
we think we shall stand excused tothe ma- 
ionty of our readers (notwithstanding the 
eagerness of some of our correspondents,) 
fornot particularly meddling with a tepre 
oiso much irritation, There 1s, at the same 
ime, one point which we think it our duty 
to mention; we mean, the danger of send- 
ing our youth for education to Geneva.— 
Wienit is remembered that for more than 
lif a century that church has been declin- 
wg from its original purty of doctrine, 
aid that the religious instruction of the 
place 18, iN Many instances, but a species 
cfwe may so speak) of Christianized 
djeism, we think that no common vigilance 
should be exercised by a parent beture he 
ventures to commit the education of his 
child to a Genevese instructer. Weare, 
lowever, happy to be informed, that in the 
Clurch of Geneva there are still a few 
names (we trust their number will rapidly 


wcrease) which have not participated in 


the too general defection; and we most 
earnestly pray that the friends of true reli- 
sua, in that place, may be enabled to main- 
(via line of conduct so firm yet so conci- 
‘alinge, s) judicious yet so spiritual, so in- 
‘citivg at once of zeal and charity, so le- 
gi0ly marked by faith, and hope, and love, 
and Chnstian modesty, as to * pul to si- 
‘ice the ignorance of tovlish men,” and, 
WV the Divine blessing, to reinstate Chiris- 
‘anityin all, and more than all, its former 
my in that once flourishing church. 
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conspicuous than in the Anglican 
church, we shall find this tendency 
lo change, and, as we think, io de- 
terioration, remarkably exemplified. 
The Church of Scotland, it is true, 
has still many sons worthy of her 
brightest days—men who combine 
no small portion of the zealand piety 
of her reformers with a spirit more 
tolerant, a charity more enlarged, 
end a creed equally scriptural, and 
less marked by the predominance of 
party spirit and over-stated phraseo- 
lony. Yetthe Church of Scotland, 
like every other church, has profess- 
eddisciples of a very different stamp. 
She bearsthe marks of human vicis- 
situde, and proves, by her example, 
that even an over-measured standard 
(for such we conceive hers to be) 
cannot always keep up a succession 
of followers, who shall even reach 
to a middle point in the doctrinal 
scale. What would the good old- 
fashioned divines of the North, who, 
if they did not quite admire all that 
Knox did and said, yet believed swd- 
stantially the tenets which he held, 
and adnered from principle to the 
leading features of the avowed doc- 
trinal system of the Scottish Church 
—what would these men, and their 
legitimate followers in the present 
day, say tothe meagre divinity which 
too olten fills the Presbyterian pul- 
pit, and of which the volume before 
us is a “characteristic” specimen ? 
Would they believe that the tame, 
seml-ethical, semi-sentimental, and 
but semi-evangelical pages before us 
ule, as the Ulle-puge states, the pro- 
duction of a “ Clergyman of the 
Church of Scotland’’-a clergyman, 
moreover, who, as we remember to 
have lately read in an extract from a 
Calcutia paper, * was chosen fo repi- 
resent the Scotch Church ine India, in 
the General Assembly, to meet at 
Edinburgh in May, 18192” 
We are net sure that our autho: 
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would think it an ill compliment to 
be informed, that his religious sys- 
rem is of a very different kind to that 
for which the founders of the Kirk 
contended and suffered. We were 
prepared, at the very outset of the 
volume, for no slight relaxation of 
ihe religion of his fathers, when we 
find our author, in the dedication of 
his work. complimenting his patron, 
that “the sferzer virtues that once 
distinguished the name of Loudoun, 
in days of political and religious dis- 
traction, have given place to milder 
und more amiable graces.’ (p. vil-) 
The succeeding page gave us a still 
further insight into the system of 
some of the modern ‘ representa- 
tives of the Church of Scotland,” 
when it informed us, that the pub- 
lic would judge how far the doctrines 
taught from the pulpit of St. An- 
drew's Church (Calcutta) are calcu- 
lated to maintain the empire of good 
morals, and to promote the exten- 
sion of Christian charity and benevo- 
Jence,” (p. viii.) Not a syllable of 
promoting the glory of God, extend- 
ing the name of the Redeemer, or 
‘setting forward,’’ as our church 
expresses it, the salvation of man- 
kind.’ When St. Paul asserted, that 
he ‘* was not ashamed of the Gospel 
of Christ,’ it was not simply because 
it promoted °° the emfire ef good mo- 
rats,”* but because it was * the pow- 
er of God to salvation to every one 
that believeth.’? A similar answer 
would have been given by Scottish 
worthies in former days; with, per- 
haps, a shrewd remark, that the em- 
pire of really rood morals would be ex- 
actly commensurate with the empire 
of Christian faith, and that to pro- 
mote the extension of Christian cha- 
rity and benevolence,” we must ex. 
bibit in all their force and purity, the 
peculiar doctrines and scriptural mo- 
tives, in which alone they can origi- 
nate. 

We do not, however, wish our rea- 
ders toimagine that Mr. Bryce is 
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positively heterodox, so much as that 
he is defective in his statements of 
Christian doctrine. The following 
passage, for example, in the opening 
sermon, impressed us favourably With 
the correctness of our author’s views 
on the great subjects of the atone. 
ment, the Divinity of Jesus Christ, 
his vicarious Sacrifice, &c, 


‘© When the gulf of destruction was reg. 
dy to receive the sinning race of Adam, 
and the up-lifted arm of justice was raised 
to plunge them into misery, there issued 4 
voice from the throne of Heaven itself, and 
thus it spoke; ‘Save them from going 
down into the pit; I have found a ransom 
for them’ And who is he that cometh ip 
mercy to save the sons of men from de. 
struction? It is the Son of God himself 
it is he who was highly exalted above prin. 
cipalities and powers, thrones and domi. 
nions: it is he who reckoned it not robbe. 
ry to be equal to God, that now conde. 
scends to be the Saviour of men. He leaves 
the blissful mansions of his Pather’s glory ; 
he assumes our nature, weak and infirm as 
it is; and he becomes a man of sorrows, 
and acquainted with grief. He devotes his 
whole life to our service, and he terminates 
the work of mercy and love by dying on 
the cross for our sins, * Herein is love: 
not that we loved God, but that he loved 
us, and sent his Son to be the propitiatior 
for our sins,” He who thus suffered for 
our transgressions instituted the simp'e 
but solemn ordinance in which we are soon 
to be engaged in this place. [t was he who 
said, ‘Do this in remembrance of me,’ anc 
it was to you he spoke--to you who have 
been taught by his precepts, animated by 
his example, redeemed by his blood, an‘ 
rescued from destruction. And what, ! 
would ask, is it that he requires at you! 
hands? Is it a costly sacrifice, like that 
which he paid himself on your account? Is 
it a hard and an arduous task which he de. 
mands of you to perform? Be not deceiv- 
ed; his ‘yoke is easy, and his burden is 
light.’ Come, ye professing Christians, 
unto his holy table, and his banner ove: 
you will be love. Sit ye under the sha 
dow of his wings, and you will find his food 
sweet unto your taste. The gracious in- 
vitation to the feast which is now pre- 
paring for you is couched in the most 
comprehensive terms: ic is, ‘ Come unt 
me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest? Carry oe 
views back to that nightin which the Son © 
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Man was betrayed into the hands of his 
enemies : see him sharing in the last sup- 
er of which he was ever to partake upon 
earth, with the beloved companions of his 
life. Behold the benevolence that beams up. 
on Ins countenance, when in the few, but 
faithful disciples around him, he contem- 
plates the church which he is soon to plant 
by his blood, and sees in them the good, the 
wrtuous, and the devout of every age, us- 
sembled together in remembrance of bim 
wand say sf in such a night as this you 
would have lent an uncovcerned ear to the 
dying request of your Redeemer, * Eat, O 
fends! Drink, O beloved!’ Yet he died 
sot less for us than for those whose eyes 
were blessed in seeing and their ears in 
hearlg the Son of God. It was for our 
iniquities that he was stricken, smitten, and 
Jismayed: they were our sins whose chas- 
tisement he bore, and it 1s by his s'ripes 
that we also are healed.” pp. 11—14, 


The second sermon, also, recog- 
nises our Lord Jesus Christ, not only 
as our Example but our Atonement ; 
and yet, In puint of practice, we find 
comparatively litthe recurrence to 
the doctrine. 

The author further acknowledges 
the necessity and the reality of the 
Holy Spirit’s influences ; as, for ex- 
ample : 


“The faith which we profess, while it 
reaches us our own utter inability to do the 
wil of God, promises the powerful aids 
ofthe Holy Spirit to all who seek them in 
sincerity and truth, {&t instructs us that 
these aids have been purchased for us 
by the blood of our Redeemer.” pp. 
127, 128. 


Yet the doctrine is almost neutral- 
ized, when it is added in the remain- 
der of the sentence, that 


“it assures us that they will be freely 
rranted to all, the fruits of whose faith in 
Christ are piety to God, benevolence and 
charity to man, temperance and moderation 
in the enjoyment of worldly pleasures,” 
Pp. 128— 


4passage, which, among other de- 
ects, rendersDivine aid not the cuuse, 
wut the consequence of buman vir- 
‘uc. We will give one passage more 
fan orthodox kind, without any 
drawback. 

Christ Observ. No. 209. 
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“ Let us ever bearin mind the great and 
leading doctrines of the faith which we 
profess, as the foundation of those virtues 
and graces which the Gospel enjoins us 
to cultivate, knowing that the only ground 
of our acceptance in the sight of Heaven is 
the merits of that Blood which flowed from 
Mount Calvary—and the only evidence we 
can give that we are washed in this hea- 
venly fountain, is by abounding in all man- 
ner of holiness. and Godly conversation.’’ 
p- 307. 


The characteristic defect of this 
volume, as it appears to us, Is not so 
much positive beterodoxy of senti- 
ment, aS the absence of all class: fica- 
tion of character. The author as- 
sumes that his hearers were all rood 
Christians in Great Britain; that 
they have hitherto retained that dis- 
tinction in India; and that all, there- 
fore, that is necessary, is gently ‘ to 
stir up their pure minds by way of 
remembrance,” and to guard them 
against the supposed dangers of an 
Oriental residence, His religion is 
most patriotic: he seems to imagine 
that every individual from John 
O-Groats to the Lind’s End, the mo- 
ment heenters St. Andrew’s Church, 
Calcutta, becomes a suitable repre- 
sentative of the church to which he 
belongs : he does not require to be 
taught, but only tobe reminded: his 
religion is connected with the rocks, 
and vales, and local scenery of his na- 
live country : he needs only to have 
these recalled to his remembrance, 
in order to render him at once wise 
and virtuous: and to do as he did 
when he was at home, seems to con- 
stitute the very essence of doing 
well. It would weaken rather than 
strengthen the general impression of 
this total want of discrimination, and 
unwarranted latitude of assumption, 
toselect afew passages as examples: 
the whole volume is founded on these 
principles, and their influence ex- 
tends throughout. Our readers may 
now judg€ by a short specimen. 


** Rest assured, that whenever you lose 


the relish you once had for the exercises of 
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devotion, you have felt the influence of 
these evil examples; the contagion has 
reached you; the disorder that will ulti. 
mately terminate in your spiritual death,has 
found its way into your moral and religious 
habits. There was a period, I am persuad- 
ed, when many of you rejoiced when it was 
said unto vou, ‘ Gu ye up into the house 
of the Lord;’ and dearly indeed will you 
have purchased the wealth « f this world, if 
the price you pay for it is the relish which 
you once had for the exercises of devo- 


tion.” p. 18. 


“Come ye, then, unto the table which 
your Redeemer has now spread for you, 
and there renew and invigorate the re. 
lish you once felt for the exercises of 
devotion amidst the scenes of early life.” 


pp. 48, 49. 


In this peaceful manner, evidently 
afraid of disturbing the nerves of his 
hearers in that sultry and feverish 
climate, does our author proceed 
from sermon to sermon. without any 
thing like a due intimation, that 
among his auditory, were doubtless 
to be found * baptized infidels,” for- 
mal and ostentatious professors of 
religion, the vain, the gay, the world. 
ly, the heterodox, perhaps the profli- 
gate, and, at all events, the “ lovers 
of pleasure more than lovers of God,” 
and the nominal adherents to Chris- 
tianity without any acquaintance with 
its true nature. Weare glad, indeed, 
to find our author warning his audi- 
tors repeatedly and earnestly against 
the moral contagion of India; but is 
there no contagion elsewhere? Are 
“all Israelites who are of Israel?” 
Does British vice, or impiety, or 
indifference, need only an East-Indian 
voyage to be mellowed down to the 
‘¢ good old religion of our fathers?” 
Yet such would appear to be the view 
of our author, if at least we may col- 
lect his view from the negative fact 
of there being nothing like due ciscri- 
mination of character in his sermons. 

The peculiar consequence of this 
want of Wiscrimination is the ab- 
sence of suitable exhortations to re- 
pentance, Of faith, we say nothing 
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at present, as we May have occasion 
to shew our cuthor’s ideas on this 
subject afew paves hence; but sure- 
ly even ona much less strict system 
than thet of the Church of Scoiland, 
the duty and necessity of penitence 
ought iO bave found a more promi. 
nent plece inthisvoiume. There is 
Scaurcesy a shadow of such exhortae 
tions as, * Turn ye, turn ye; why 
will ye die ?”’ “ Repent and be con. 
verted. that your sins may be blotted 
oul,” &c. Mr. Bryce’s usual mode 
is to take for granted what is the most 
important and preliminary point to 
be ascertained. He resembles a per- 
son who should fix his eye on a spot 
of ground covered with weeds and 
thorns, the rank foliage of Oriental 
luxuriance—ground unconscious of 
the spade or the hoe—and should 
argue as follows: “ Seeing this fair 
spot is under so excellent a course 
of cultivation, so free from weeds. so 
well sown with the most useful and 
ornamental products, and so likely to 
bring forth a most admirable crop in 
the ensuing harvest, it is necessary 
and proper to guard against the ad. 
ventitious introduction of deleterious 
weeds, to preserve the ground in its 
present hopeful and promising state ; 
and, of course, duly to implore the 
rain and dews of heaven to nourish 
and mature the valuable plants which 
at present adorn the spot.” Far from 
standing like the prophet of old in the 
valley, and asking, in the tone ol 
surprise and admiration, ‘ Can these 
dry bones live ?”’ our author assumes 
their vitality, and proceeds to de- 
scribe the beauty of the frame to 
which they belong, and the sleekness 
of the flesh which, in his imagina- 
tion, covers and adorns them. 

We mention this point more em- 
phatically, because, in our humble 
view, an inadequate representation 
of the nature, the necessity, and the 
extent of true scriptural penitence, 
is one of the most common mistekes 
of every incorrect system of rell- 
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gion. The scheme of the Antino- 
nian supersedes the doctrine of re- 
entance: the merely moral preacher, 
though he dwells continually on it, 
reduces it to a formal, inadequate, 
d almost unmeaning acknowledg- 


an 
ment of partial and modified delin- 
quency. No man, we imagine, but 


the truly enlightened and humble 
Christian, enters fully into the doc. 
trine of repentance : a doctrine not 
less opposed to the views of the lati- 
iudinarlan professor, than to those of 
the mere formalist in religion. In an 
age particwlatly, in which clearness 
of views respecuing doctrinal points 
js by no Means uncommon, and in 
which even the fundaments: point of 
justification by faith alone is not un- 
frequently taken up and warmly con- 
tested, with blind zeal or party-spirit, 
by men who after all have no true 
reliziany we scarcely know a more 
decisive test Of genuine piety thana 
suitable view of the ductrine of re- 
pentance. Ou various points ot se. 
condary importance, even jvod men 
may differ ; but they will all agree 
as to the necessily of a humble and 
contrite spirit, a deep, permaneiit, 
and increasing sense of the folly, the 
ingratitude, and (what all professors 
of religion do not seem in thetr own 
cases to acknowledge) the danger, 
of sin. : 
The religion inculcated by our au- 
thor 1s, we fear, the religion of form: 
there isno heartin it: itis frequent- 
ly pretty and sentimental, and always 
amiable and smiling,—except, in- 
deed, when aroused to transient in- 
dignation by the remembrance of 
nen who disturb the world with dis- 
cussions about faith and holiness, and 
so forth, When we have gone 
through a sermon, or a volume of 
sermons of this kind, we really can- 
hot discover that it seriously means 
any thing. It indeed guards us 
against excesses of all kinds, espe- 
clally in religion; it shews the folly 
of oo great an indulgence’ of plea- 
“ure; it teaches us to exclaim, Fie, 
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fie! at the sad vices which there is 
too much reason to fear prevail among 
the uninstructed : but as for ourselves, 
us good Christians who bona fide go 
tochurch and pay our debts, we stand 
unaffected, or nearly so, by its re- 
monstrances. True, we might be 
somewhat better,—it is well to aim 
high ;—-but as for any serious defect, 
any thing inconsistent with our hopes 
of heaven, it would be quite indeco- 
rous to intimate such a suspicion, 
And then again, the dencfits of reli- 
gion—-but here our author shall 
speak. 


‘“‘ It is the express declaration of the Spi- 
ritof Truth, that ‘godliness is profitable 
unto all things, haviag promise of the life 
that now is, and of that which is to come.’ 
For the truth of this assertion I might ap- 
peal to those on whom the exercise of piety 
and the p:actice of virtue bave bestowed 
that * peace of God which passeth all un. 
derstanding ? C:mpared to the tranquilli- 
ty that dwells in the breast of such a man, 
the satisfaction that arises from the mere 
pleasures and amusements of the world, is 
netonce to be named. These amusements 
May plesse for a moment, and they may 
lead their deluded votaries into a short- 
lived persuasion fhat they are surely hap- 
py in their enjoyment. But how transitory 
are the highest gratifications which they 
afford! and how uniformly succeeded by 
feelings of disgust and discontent! As 
they are neither adapted to the nature nor 
their sole enjoyment consistent with the 
duties of man, sv is it wisely ordered by 
Providence, that they shall contribute to his 
happiness only so long as they ate confined 
within the bounds of wiederation They 
are given to him to smooth his passage 
through the thorny paths of life; and it is 
only when he brings to their enjoyment the 
conviction that he has fulfilled the higher 
duties of his destiny that he is able to ex- 
tract from them any thing deserving the 
name of happiness, [t is the fortunate lot 
of him atone who ‘ wearies not in well do- 
ing,’ to be able to convert the innacent 
pleasures and amusements of life into the 
means of happiness. He behbolds them in 
a light in which they present him with 
all their charms; while they conceal not 
from him, as fromthe mere child of the 
world, those imperfections which warn bim 
against leaning on them alone for support. 
He bestows on them that share of attention 
which they legitimately claim; and when 
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he honours them with a thought of his 
heart, or best» ws on their pursuit a mo- 
ment of his time, he s’eals not the one nor 
the other from what he owes to lis eternal 
fate.” pp. 62—65. 


Well might Cowper exclaim, 
* How charming is Divine philosophy !” 


Here is no harsh censure of worldly 
pleasures in the language of the Cal- 
vinists. Prue, such pleasures are 
‘not to be named.’ in comparison 
with ‘* the peace of God which pass- 
eth all understanding ,”’ a ** peace” 
which, when the Scotch Church was 
founded, and when St. Paul wrote to 
the Romans, was supposed to arise 
from * being justified by faith,” but 
which 1s now ascertained in Caicutta 
to be * bestowed by the exercise of 
piety, and the practice of virtue.’ — 
But though “the mere pleasures and 
amusements of the world” are not to 
be named with “ the peace of God ;”’ 
yet they are not to be despised, be- 
Cause it appears they are ‘* wisely 
ordered by Providence,” to * smooth 
our peSsage through the thorny paths 
of life,’ which it is clear the ** peace 
of God” could not do, without their 
assistance, How amisbly is the ba- 
lance thus struck between earth and 
heaven, between the “ higher duues 
of our destiny” and the lower pro- 
pensitics of our nature ; so that we 
are enabled, with almost mathemati- 
cal precision, to give to ** the inno- 
cent pleasures and amusements of 
life,” “* that sbare of atrention which 
they legitimately claim,’? without 
* stealing from what we owe to our 
eternal fate! What a world of trou- 


ble would the more rigid sort of 


Christians in every age, and particu- 
larly the Scotch Reformers, have sav- 
ed themselves, had they been duly 
acquainted with this fair and honoura- 
ble mode of fixing a modus between 
God and mammon! 

We shall now present eur readers 
with a passage of another and far bet- 


ter kind, in which the author is speak. 
ing of the day of judgment. 


© Where is the man who can abide the 
Strict examination which is now to be insti. 
tuted? Where is the heart which, laid epen 
to its rimost recess s, will not appear 
Joaded with deformity?) When the most 
secret Motives in Which the actions of men 
have originated are exposed to the view of 
an assembled world, how many deeds that 
seemed the children of virtue and charity 
will be claimed as the offspring of vanity 
and pride! What scenes of vice will this 
day be disclosed, when the consciences of 
men bear testimony to their deeds! The 
dagger will now blaze -penly in his hand 
who once in secret sent it to a brother's 
heart: the tongue of calumny, which 
once robbed an innocent and un fending 
neighbour of his only treasure—a good 
and honest name--will now be compelled 
to confess ms infamy, in the presence of 
men and angels The man who accumu. 
lated the wealth of this world by cruelty 
and oppression will now be confronted with 
the fatherless and the widow, who suffered 
from his injustice ; and those whom he 
taught lis feliow creatures to regard as the 
objects of his charity will this day appear as 
the victims of his avarice. Innumerable wil! 
be the schemes of wickedness which this 
important hour will) bring to hght : 
schemes that never perhaps ripened into 
execution, Which have long ago escaped the 
memory of their projector himself, but 
whose guilt remains, and whose punish- 
ment is reserved for this day, Criminal 
dispositions, that were never embodied 
into deeds of vice; hatreds and animosi- 
ties, which only lacked an opportunity to 
be written in characters of bloed; vicious 
and unholy thoughts, which solicited but 
found not the means of gratification; me- 
ditated crimes, of which we could scarcel) 
have supposed ourselves capable; will 
now be brought home to the consciences of 
men: and when we are at length made 
known to ourselves, a mystery of iniquity 
will be revealed that will overwhelm us 
with confusion! The task which we had 
so often postponed from day today must 
at last be performed; whatever reluctance 
we may feci to the duty, we must now en 
ter into our own hearts, where we neve! 
perhaps, delighted to dwell; and we must 
submit to review those shameful desire: 
and inclinations ; those vain delusions, and 
those mean and secret motives, which, 
even without our knowledge, were the 
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‘eal but invisible principles of our ac- 


"ons. 


“ Nor will the scrutiny of this awful day 
,e confined to the actual and the meditated 
mes of mankind: it will also extend to 
avery omssion in our duty of which we 
ois wane been guilty. When men cannot 
harge themselves with any thing that is 
ibsolutely vicious, they are leo apt to arro- 
vate to their conduct something that is 
truly virtuous They forget that a day 
aerficed to sloth and inutility, is a day 
wi -minaliy consumed, as well as that which 
6 devined to the actual service of sin. As 
ne are bound to dedicate to Heaven every 
moment of our lives, so shall we be called 
hy account for every opportunity which we 
ony have enjoyed of doing good. Bui with 
what feelings of sorrow and confusion must 
the best of men enter on this examination ! 
How many are the Omissions in duty which 
the most active and the mast useful lite 
will display at the hour of final retribution ! 
The transactions of this day will present 
each of us with a picture im this respect 
that may wellappal us. For where is the 
man to whose recollection this day will not 
recal innumerable opportunities of doing 
eood which have been either thoughtlessly 
ayervoked or criminally abused ? Co some 
it will afford a melancholy retrospect of 
talents wasted or unimproved that might 
have been rendered highly subservient to 
the happiness of mankind: to others it 
vill exhibit scenes of wretchedoess and 
soverty which their bouety might have re- 
lieved: deeds of wickedness and debau- 
chery which their precepts or example 
might have prevented. It will summon up 
vallithe unwelcome remembrance of days 
and Veurs that have been wasted in sloth 
nd inactivity, or rioted away in the midst 
of noisy mirth and festivity ; and how few 
will it present to any that have been wisely 
mployed with a reference to the hour 
vhich has now arrived! The very periods 
of life which we flattered ourselves were 
at least unclaimed by active vice, and 
might therefore escape unnoticed and un- 
punished, will now be found presenting a 
dlank in our existence, whose criminality 
the flimsy excuses that once satisfied cur 
consciences will no longer conceal. Many 
willfind, when too late, that where some- 
thing might have been done towards their 
eternal salvation nothing bas been ef- 
fected; and, as unprofitable servants, 
they shall be cast into utter darkness.” 
oD. 141—147. 
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We have given this long extract 
With a view at once to impress on 
our readers these most important 
considerations, as well as to present 
a lair view of the author’s style of 
writing. On subjects where the de- 
fects of his system are not immedi. 
utely conspicuous, we have been often 
eratified and interested in perusing 
his p»ges. It isthe general poverty 
of his divinity of which we chiefly 
complain. ‘To shew the justice of 
our censure, we will allude to two or 
three of the sermons before us,which 
may be considered as a characteristic 
specimen of the whole eighteen. 

We open, then, towards the middle 
of the volume, at the eighth sermon, 
entitled ** The Power of Conscience.”: 
The author begins with allowing a 
moral sense in all mankind, which, 
however, cannot withstand the allure- 
ments of pleasure. Some, he adds, 
are fortified against patticular vices 
by constitution and habit. The cold 
philosopher, he continues, is less 
susceptible of the power of con- 
science than persons of keen imagi- 
pation and warm passions. With 
this Introduction he arrives at the 
division of his sermon. 


** We are taught inthis portion of sacred 
history,” (Acts xxiv. 25) “as in many 
others, that there dwells in the human 
breast a sense of moral good and evil, 
whose province it is to distinguish betwixt 
what isright, and what is wrong in human 
conduct—that events occur in every man’s 
life to call this sense into more vigorous 
action—and that it constitutes a source of 
pleasure or of pain according ss it pre- 
sents us, when roused into exertion, with 
a picture of virtue or of vice. The ilus- 
tration of these particulars will form the 
subject of the preseut discourse.” p. 86. 


Frigid as are these topics in them- 
selves, they become stil! more so In 
the author’s mode of discussing 
Let our readers remark, for 
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semi-sceptical manner in which he 
refers to the direful effects of the 
Fall of Manin debasing the moral 
sense. 


* We know not of any nation, however 
vude and barbarous, that is altogether un 
acqnainted with the difference betwixt 
pigatand wrong, or wholly strangers to 
the distinction that exists betwixta duty 
and a crime. ‘The moral sense which 
teads to the knowledge of this distinction 
was once, indeed, more deeply impressed 
upow the beart of man than in its present 
weak and corrupted state; and there ex. 
isted a period in his history, when, unde- 
based by the sins to which contending pas- 
sions have given rise, it possessed a etron- 
ger influence over his conduct.” pp, 188, 
189. 


Our moral sense being thus a /t- 
tle injured, Mr. Bryce inters the ne- 
cessity of Revelauion,as “ an auxilta- 
ry” to preserve “ the legitimate and 
natural effect of conscience over the 
heart ;”’ and in the same ethical, fer 
we certainly dare not Call it evange- 
lical, strain proceeds to speak of 
‘* consciousness of rectitude,” (etli- 
hice, ** mens conscia recti,’) and the 
‘* delightful picture of a serene and 
peacelui mind,’ asthe real and on/y 
source of human huppiness.” After 
a few more remarks about those 
happy persons—who certainly must 
be peculiar tothe Last, for in this 
part of the world they would be cx- 
otics indeed—whose ‘actions will 
bear examination at the bar of cun- 
science,” and those unhappy cone 
whose crimes 


> ~ 


have awakened tic 
power of conscience, our author con- 
cludes his discourse in the following 
tame and uninteresting manner :— 


‘‘ Let it, therefore, be ours, my bre- 
thren, te passthrough the world in the 
uniform and diligent discharge of those 
duties which we owe to God, to our fellow 
men, and to ourselves; and then shall we 
learn the art of at orce clothing prosperity 
inthe sweetest smiles which it can wear, 
and stripping adversity of every thing 
that is truly appalling to a good man.” 
p. 205, 


And is this all? Is the power of 
only about 


censcience conversant 


[ May, 


such sinsas Mr. Bryce enumerates ? 
Is there no such thing asa conscience 
spiritually awakened to discover eyj] 
I what, perhaps, our author would 
consider but “ Innocent” sratifica- 
tions; a consclence that views alie- 
nation from God, love of the world, 
wid vartous unhallowed affections of 
the soul as marks of a lapsed and 
fearful condition? Are the blessings 
of a sood conscience conversant only 
with adding smiles to prospe rity, and 
stripping adversity of its frowns ?2— 
But we forbear to pursue the sub- 
ject, and will pass on to another, 

Let us turn then to the 15th sep. 
mon, on the parable of the Prodiga! 
Son. Here, at least, we expected to 
find the doctrine of repentance ade- 
quately considered; but we were 
disappointed. In describing the che. 
racter of the Prodigal, as if determin. 
ed not to alarm his hearers, the 
preacher paints him in the mildest 
colours, as one ‘“* whose youth and 
inexperience lead him him to deser 
his father’s roof ;” and after describ- 
ing the remainder ot his CaSe, as 
mentioned in the parable, adds with 
singular ingenuity, 


“That he was not, however, lost to every 
sense of virtue 1s evident from the circum- 
stance of his seeking an honest, however 
huimble an occupation, in which to earn a 
livelihood.” p. 360. 


The way in which the sfurdual 
instruction of the parable 1s forgot. 
ten, we will not say evaded, Is as 


follows :— 


‘ Jesus does not, therefore, hold up the 
thoughtiess and prodigal son as an object 
of detestation: nor does he paint hia tolls 
and extravagance in those strong and pow: 
erful colours which he employs in descr.0- 
ing the man whois hardened in the wa). 
of iniquity. It is his aim to teach us tiat 
want naturally succeeds to extravagance, 
and that thoughtless folly necessarily ter 
minates in wretchedness; and with the 
salutary lesson he blends this benevolent 
and merciful truth, that recovery | at 
tainable where the heart has not become 
obdurate by perseverance in vice. pn 
358, 359 
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Itis certainly true that Mr. Bryce 
niga of the penitence of the prodi- 
land re -commends bis hearers lo 
be penitent also; but there is a 
vagueness and indistinctness in his 
whole argument, that renders it alto- 
gether inadequate to any practical 
purpose There is no such applica- 
tion of the parable as would tend to 
convince the majurity of readers of 
their need Of repentance ; and, what 
is a no less essential fault, the only 
way of access to God on the part of 
a guilty sinner, through the blood of 
a Mediator, is not pointed out, nor 
are any of those peculiar doctrines of 
the Gospe! which naturally flow from 
a consideration of that affecting para- 
ble duly unfolded. And what, per- 
haps, isnot the least fault of this 
and most of our auther’s discourses 
is, that the descriptions are so lax 
al “e unmeaning, that scarcely one in- 
dividual in a ‘Whale congregation 
would be likely to apply tue case to 
himself, or be led to suppose for 
moment, that Ae was the prodigal who 
had forsaken his heavenly Father, 
and for whose return the minister of 
Christ was so affectionately pleading. 
We will refer to but one sermon 
more; and that shall be the next (the 
sixteenth,) from the Gospel ot St. 
Mark, xvi. 16. He that believeth not 
hall be damned. 


“To the man who receives the declara- 
won of our text, as it presents itself in our 
common translation, it must appear at 
once as denouncing against the unbeliever 
‘hose dreadtul punishments which await 
the sinner in another world; and as stretch. 
ng them to all who, having heard the 
word of truth pre ached. by the servants of 
jesus, have not believed in the Gospel It 
would, however, involve us in difficulues, 
from which we might find it impossible to 
escape, to take the words of our text in 
this s\rictly literal sense; and we should 
be unable, 1 apprehend, to reconcile the 
roodness ae justice of God with the con- 
clusions to which, in this case, we must 
inevitably come. It is cur duty, there- 
lore, at all times to guard ap: sine t aay 

me like arash and hasty intesnr sation 


of Scripture : and placed, as we are, amidst 
su many of our fellow-creatures who have 
hot yet assented to the truths of cur reli- 
gion, it becomes us to luke c cure lest we 
deter them from embracing it, by holding 
it out as divested of that character of be- 
nevolence and love, by whici, it is to be 
hoped, that it bas drawn ourselves into a 
sincere and stedfast belief in its doctrines.” 
pp. 380, 381. 


‘A disregard to the salutary rule 
which we would establish, led the Christian 
Church, at an early period of its history, 
to level its anathemas against those whe 
could not be made to comprehend my ste- 
ries, which, in the sincere ard humble 
opinion of the unbeliever, sprung fiom 
man’s wisdom, and not from the wiadum 
of God. And although the orthodox faith 
upon these disputed points of doctrine has 
vacillated with the majority of defenders, 
—at one time found upon the one side of 
the question, at another upon the opposite, 
—these uncharitable denunciations still re- 
main, to dishgure a part of her service ; 
and, could we believe in their truch and 


justice, must have consigned many of the 


must evtiehtened and virtuous Christians 
that ever bore the name to all the misery 
and wretechedness which are in store for 
the wicked.” p. 384. 


“© It ig admitted, that the words of our 
text, as they appear before us, are not with- 
out their difficulty: but much, if not all, 
of this difficulty is obviated by a very easy 
change in its expression—a change not on- 
Jy warranted, but demanded by the original 
—required by the changes that have taken 
place in our own language—and agreeable 
to the construction which has been put 
upon the text in almost every translation 
except our own. When our blessed Sa- 
viour’s declaration is found to be—* he that 
believeth not shall be condemned,’ we 
feel ourselves better able to understand 
the import of the doctrine which it 
teaches, and to draw from it the useful 
lessons it is intended to convey.” pp. 
382, 383. 

«Let us, therefore, endeavour to under- 
stand the nature of that belefin the doc- 
trines of Christianity to which our Saviour 
aliudes in the text, and to discover who 
chey are that come under the condemnation 
that is here denounced.” p, 586. 


We have thus suffered the author 
o open the subject in his own Jan. 
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guage. Another extract will shew 
the mode in which ne replies to the 
second part of his Inquiry. 


* Ours, my brethren, is precisely the 
situation in Which the exercise of thischari- 


ty is called for towards those who wor- 
ship not after the manner of the Christian, 


We daily witness the Musselman pour- 
ing forth his prayers, when the sun, 
thathas cheered tis labours through the 
day, is sinking in the west. We behold the 
Hindoo, by the brink of the stream which 
he accounts to be sacred, offering up his, 
while the same luminary is tunging the 
east with his radiance. Often, I trust, do 


we raise our supplications to the God of 


Heaven that these our fellow-creatures 
may be brou,ht to exchange the musque 
and the pagod for the tempie in which we 
now worship. But let us keep a watch 
over the rising feelings of enthusiasm ; and 
ere they pass the bounds of sober and se- 
rious reflection, let us ask ourselves how 
far we should deserve the name of Chris- 
tian, if, although persuaded that ours is the 
acceptable worship, ours the grateful ser- 
vice, we should wrest the words of our 
text tothe purpose of pronouncing eternal 
damnation on those who believe not in all 
things with us.’? pp. S09, 390. 


His reply to the other part of his 
inquiry, we do not fully understand: 
we must, therefore, resortonce more 
to quotation. 


“Let us then inquire, in the second 
place, into the nature of tis condemnation, 
that we may the more fully understand the 
import of a text on which the Christian 
worid has been so long divided. In the 
very outset of this jaquiry we shall find 
that, as moral and intelligent beings, our 
text speaks to us a language which it 
requires not a special revelation to bring 
home to our bosoms. It is written in the 
human heart, that it is the duty of man to 
obey the voice of conscience when the light 
of knowledge beams upon his understand- 
ing, and reason teaches him what he is to 
believe and practise. If he listens not to 
this, the universal voice of his species, he 
condemns himself :—he proclaims his own 
degradati n from that place in the moral 
existence which his Creator has assigned 
him; and feeling this degradation, as he 
never fails todo, he stands condemned at 
the bar of his own conscience; and there is 
that within Lim which tells him that God, 
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who is greater than his conscience con 
demns him also [tis on this prince: nn 
Which lies at the very foundation ot nate 
lature, that the heathen Who lived be. 
fore the age oO! Christiamty, and who knew 
the obligations to a life of piety ani virtue 
under which his very constitution as a mo. 
ralagent laid him, but in deeds of wicked. 
ness and vice gave evidence that he bejiey. 
ed them not,—it is thus, we Say, that lie 
will stand condemned to himself and to 
his God: and it follows, on the verv same 
principle, that the heathen who had learned 
from the light of nature the duties of rel}. 
gion, and who manifested his belief in he: 
doctrines by the sincerity of his endeavours 
to follow the heht which reason gave him 
will, in the language preceding our text, 
‘be saved from condemnation.’ The mea. 
sure of bis impertect obedience will be 
made fall through the abundance of tha: 
grace which is in Christ Jesus, of whom 
he yet never heard, and whose vlad tid ngs 
of salvation never reached his ears. It is 
this view of Christianity which stamps upo; 
it the character of the purest benevolence 
und the most comprehensive love, and 
which alone reconciles the doctrines that 
are peculiar to our faith tothe teelings and 
principles which are engraven upon our 
hearts.” pp. 392—395, 


To compleie our author's idea o! 
the condemnation mentioned in the 
text, we must add the following 
passage :— 


“ The condemnation referred to in the 
text isnot to be Imited to that) punish 
ment which is inflicted on man when his con- 
science bears witness with his God against 
him; but to be regarded as extending 
toy that wrath which is laid up in another 
world for the workers of iniquiy. ‘Po im- 
press us with a proper sense of that indig- 
nation with which a pure and holy God 
regards the violation of his law, a variety «1 
figures are employed in) Scripture, de- 
scriptive of the misery and wretchedness 
in which the future condemnation of the 
sinner will consist. It is called ‘the 
worm that never dieth’— the fire that 
is never quenched ;? and every thing 
appalling to the human heart is repre: 
sented as constituting the reward of the 
sinner. Even in the present state of 
probation, where hope is ever presen: 
to brighten the prospect, however dats, 
there is no misery conceivable to thar 
loss of peace which accompanics & °° 
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-cjousness of guilt ; and if we fancy the 
man mind divested of every thing that 
can distract attention from itseit, and com. 
peiled to dwell on its depravity with the 

Of tepentance 1s 


Say 
jiu 


conviction that the howe 
nast for eser, we may form sume distant 
conception of these terrors Which ure tard 
up tor the mumpenitent transptressor of the 
law of G d—tor the man Woo beareth the 
Gospel preached, who teels the obligation 
ro conform taits preceprs, and yet * belicy. 
vijnow the voice which speaketh to his 
—onscience, but spurns the aid which D:- 


revelation has vouchsated to att ra 

Awtul as isthe deeuucimation of our 
coat when understood mi the most hreral 
eae in which it can be taken, it fajls in- 
fruitely short of parting tie Hesery which 
ea 4 i the man wito, because tis deeds are 
evil, wilfully prefers the darkness of tis 
natural powers to the light which the Gos- 
nel has shed around them; for there is 
nothing before him bus loss of peace in the 
sresent world, and a feactal looking for of 
‘udgment and flery indignation tm that 


vlich is to come.” pp. o97— 99. 


We are glad to find, that if cur 
author has denied the Justness of a 
principal argument on which most 
of the advocates for missionary ex- 
ertion rest thelr cause, he has yet 
exhorted his hearers “by the obli- 
rations Of benevolence and the ex- 
press commands of Him whose dis- 
ciphs we are,’ to enlighten the 
heathen by the knowledge of our 
holy religion. His good wishes and 
efforts fur the native population of 
India we gather not only from the 
present volume, but from his having 
published a work about eight years 
since expressly on the subject of 
theircivilization. The pages imme- 
diately before us, penned certainly 
by no suspicious hand, bear ample 
evidence of the oft-proved fact of the 
necessity of Cirvistianity to the native 
popula ton of India, were it only to 
correct their morals. 

“ It cannot have failed to strike your ob- 


ter 


ervation how melancholy the ignorance, 
wow deplorable the superstition, and how 
corrupted the morality by which you are 
surrounded ! p. 17. 


‘In a more especial manner, let us, my 
orethren, derive a lesson in this important 
Christ. Observy. No, 209. 
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duty of not being “weary in’ well-doing? 
from the melanciiol scenes by which we 
are surrounded, where we belo ld so many 
of our fellow-creatures regular and usSi- 
ducus w+ bserving the numerous and une 
of superstuion, bat totaly 


; oe 
MOA Akt ye 


Moony rites ‘ 
regardless of the obi gations of 
p- (U. 


We had marked a variety of pas- 
saues to which we felt reason to ob- 
jeety but the dlenyth to which our 
exiracts have advanced wiil forbid 
more than a few short specimens. 
Our readers wiil recdily perccive the 
CulloCS Of Our Obyeclions, 


“© if, therefore, it is awise and salutary 

rule not to give up our hearts profusely to 

' . . = 
the mdutyence of the finer and more yone- 
rous feelings Of our bature, much more,” 
&e. p. 272. 

“Tits to every honourable and exalted 

principle of our nature that Christianity 
- 

aati ’ OW 

Spe aks,’ Pp 29, 

“ifitheir flirht they’ (she intenser 
pl asures cf our you 1) ‘carcy with them 
the peace which they were mercifndly in- 
tended bY Heaven to bestow amrdst scenes 
where ‘hey were necessary to our hap: i+ 


ness,” &ec. Pp. 315. 


Jt is true that he? Che aged man) 
‘has too deeply participaced in these pute 
suity ta be abie at once to forget and to 
relinguish them; and retigion calls net 
upon him to-fler such violence to bis na- 
ture.” p. S16. 


‘How kind and merciful is the great 
Author of our existence, who has so con- 
stiuted man, that when seriousness of 
reflecuion is most requisite and useful, it 
should also be most agreeable and easy 1” 


p. 521. 


“They” (the young and giddy) * have 
learnt that the pleasures which now capti- 
vate their hearts are fleeting and uncertain 
in their nature ; but they have seen that 
when enjoyed in moderation, and resigned 
with fortitude, they are the inlets to joys 
infinitely purer and more satisfactory to 
the desires of an immortal creature.”? pp. 


NOL o - 
925, 326. 


“Tt would, indeed, be unnatural to ex 
pect that the heart should preserve in old 
age those tender sensibilines which once 
opened it to the tale of sorrow.” p. 540. 

“ What is heaven itself but the perfec- 
tion of that improvement in. the rational! 
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ri and intellectual powers of man which must 
ba commence on earth, but which with him 
, * wito has gained the whole world, and lost 
ie his own soul, has been totally neglected ?” 
it p. 430. 
wt 8 
G.. Thus have we endeavoured to put 
we ‘ 
our readers In possession of data 
: upon which they may form their 


. 


he 


hes 


$2 eis 


t= 


own cenclusions with regard to the 
t eclozy of this To deny 
that Mr. Bryce’s pages contain many 
and eloquent 


ent, Ses. 


volume. 


] 


xccilent 
would be unjust to the author; but 
we cannot allow ourselves to con- 
sider his production as a fir speci- 
we 
sincerely beiteve that our orthodox 
brethren of the Kirk will thank us 
for vindicating theirchurch from that 
sort of divinity which, 


PassogeEsy 


bs 
* 


men of Scotch theology ; and 


. 


a 
superticial 


Ss ee 
= 


ne asi 
*y however congenial to certain. fa- 
He : shionabie pulpits in the west end ol 
er ‘ : = ‘ 

we the metropolis, during the weekly 


bour ia which novel-reading is sus- 
' 
i 


v4 ! pended, wonld have been but ill 
ene Lrooked by the worthies of the North, 
os , and would certainly never have ren- 
ye dered Scotiand what she bas lone 
i been in morals and religion. 
tg ee 
a! 
* Priufaganida, teing an Abstract of the 
| Desigus cond Proceedings of the 
Hf: neorfisrated Socictu for the Propia- 
| vation of the Gaosfiel in Foreign 
; Parts, with Ratracts from the An. 
Hy ' ral Sermons. By a MEMBER oF 
“ay THE Society, Londen: Baldwin. 
‘ iS19. price 4s. 6d. pp. 190. 


y *?; © 
; | a >) > 
7 ( Ede lbere QQ? 


Shectes of Charity, or a Vindication 


ae fee ee DS Ne ae waned \ ard prle 2304 
of CRE L:Oicy end kL PRCAICHCY, as 


42886031 Y9 enligzhtened 


aes} staal 
19 r? sijfeqep ‘ , ae 
rs Gi Li as yay ? i 9b 71¢ 4 of the Ltcual 
’ ' - 
~~ ° , Oxy ~~ — «fr S72 oy *> 
Letter, euthoring ouodscrifitions 


Chroucueul 
TACLE 


Kingdom, in eid of 
Suczety for Lirofia- 
gating the Goshel; respectfulty ad- 
, dressed to the Members of that So- 


we ciety. and to the Reverend the Cler- 
se § gy who areabout to plead its Cause. 
: By the Rev. S. C. Wirtxs, A. M. 
a | 


of * Propaganda’ and “ Christian Missions.” 


[ May, 


Author of Christian Essays, and of 
the St. Duov.d’s Prize E’ssay {oy 
1811, on the Clerical Character 
&ce. London: Rivingtons. |g)9. 
pp. 51. Price 2s. 6d, | 


THESE two little works are highly 
Sgasovable aud importan’ ; and jf 
they obtain the early and universal 
circulation to which they are justly 
entitled, cannot fail to add to the ej. 
ficiency and productiveness of the 
Royal Letter which has suggested 
them. Of that Royal Letter, we hai 
the wppearance with unmingled satis. 
faction, not merely on account of the 
funds which it 1s calculated to raise 
for missionary purposes, but because 
it contains the solemn and concurrent 
recormnition, by all the constituted au- 
thorities In Church and state, of the 
obligation which attaches to us asa 
Christian people, to use our “ x. 
most endeavours to diffuse the light of 
the Gosfiel, and fiermanently to estad- 
lich the Christian faith in such parts 
of the continent and islands of Asia, 
as are under our frrotection and aue 
thority.” 

Buta very few years azo, this ob- 
ligauion was questioned and contro. 
verted, even by men of Consideration 
and respectabtlity among ourseives ; 
and, with a few rare but honourable 
exceptions, it was vehemently de- 
nied by the whole weight of Anglo- 
Indian authority. Such endcavours 
as we are now urged, by our rulers, 
both civil and ecclesiastical, to em- 
ploy for the conversion of the inhabie 
tants of indta, were then pronounced 
to be impolitic and impracticable ; 
the wild suggestions of visionaries 
and fanatics, bent on propagating 
their dogmas, though it might cost 
the blood of thousands, and which 
issue in the Joss of 


would certainty 


our Indian e npire. The revolution 
of public sentiment, therefore, which 
has produced the late authoritative 
acknowledgment both of the duty and 
the policy of communicating the 
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Gospel to our Asiatic feliow-sub- 
jects, is well worthy of observation. 
When the East India Company’s 
charter was renewed tn 1793, it was 
with difficulty that Mr. Wuberforce 
obtained the frigid assent of the 
House of Commons tow proposition, 
afirming that tt Was the duty of the 
legislature to promtote the Interest 
and happiness of the inhabitants of 
Britis) India, and that such mea- 
sures ought, therefore, to be adopted, 
as might gradually tend to thelr ad- 
vancement in useful kunowledee, anid 
to their moral and religious improve- 
ment. This resolution, ‘ 
though coldly and reluctantly assent- 
ed to, was attended with no effect. 
The House of Commons relused to 
embody itin the act of incorporation ; 
and when in the House otf Lords, 
Bishop Porteus attempted to procure 
ity adopuion, be received scarcely any 
support, even from his” episcopal 
ethren, und by one of them be was 
oppesed. The nation at large, too, 
viewed this momentous decision with 


. 7c “7 
indifierence 


however 


an apathy and Which 
can now with difficulty be imagined. 
The temporal and eternal happivess 
fifty m'ilions of men thus compro- 
mised, eppears to have excited as 
wile Interest as the most Insignifi. 
cant local rerulation ; and the re- 
iusulto remove the bars which pre- 
vented the admission of knuwiedge, 
and civilization, and religious light 
tothis multitude of perishing souls, 
made as little impression on the pub- 
te mind, as if it had been the rejec- 
ton of a turnpike bill. 

What a different scene was wit- 
nessed in 1813S, when the East lodia 
Lompany’s charter came again to be 
“scussed in parliament! A 


yor? 
| 


erent 
ion of the nation had been quick- 
ened during the interval to a sense 
i their high obligations towards 


0 
deir fellow-subjects in the Last; 
wid the expression of their senti- 


Melts Was too loud und slenificant 


-- 


3S ° a 
“b@ mistaken. Parliament acceded 


i 


4ine Wishes and prayers of the pco- 
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ple. The endeavour to introduce 
Christianity into Hindoostan received 
the sanction of legislative authority ; 
and an opportunity was thus afforded 
of making an effectual, though tardy, 
reparation to India for our long and 
shameful neglect. 

Those who have been accustoined 
to read the pages of ovr work will 
be at no loss in tracing the steps by 
which this mighty revolution was 
effected.* It is doubtless to be as- 
cribed generally to that growing pre- 
valence of religious principle, which 
has so remarkably manifested itself 
in Great Britain during the last twenty 
years; and which has awakened mul- 
titudes in every rank of life to a so- 
licittude, not only for their own spi- 
ritual and eterpal interests, but for 
those of the whole family of man. 
If, however, we were called upon 
to designate the individuals who had 
mainly contributed to this change in 
the public tecling respecting India, 
we should have no hesitauon what- 
ever In naming Mr. Grant, Dr. Bu- 
chanan, and Mr. Wilberforce. 

The Memo of Mr. Grant,t which 

many ycars but 
revret to say, has never 


Was printed 
which, we 

yet been published, was the first at- 
tempt made, ob reht principles, to 
form a ihe moral 


relivtous state of the Hindoos, 


VLO, 


due estimate of 
i i > } ' . a 

aud of the consequent duty of endea- 

vouring to introduce among them the 

mind 


which 


renlen bieht of Christlanity. 
wise, Vigorous, and capaclous 


opce the falluctes to 


suw at 
the preyucice, pafllalily, or infidelity 
of preceding writers had given birth, 
aid arrived very early at those sound 
conclu-ions which all succeeding tes 
timony bas only tended to confirm. 


It was to this very Memoir of Mr. 


*See more especially our votNsres for 
1847, 1808, 1812, and 1815. , 

+ it was laid on the table of the Ilouse 
of Commons in 1815, aod may be seen in 
Vol. X%. of their Reports, 1812-13; East 
Fart 5 


India Comnaryv 
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Grant, that Dr. Buchanan was fi st 
indebted for those views of the sub- 
ject which, having been afterwards 
corroborated by his owh experience 
and observation, he has so si rikiny iy 
penne tien dinthe v rious works watch 
bear bis name. To him the creditds 
most justly Gaue of navilhy Hrst arous- 
ed the public alltemtion toa conside- 
‘ation of the real condmon ot our 
Judian populalion—of having bolcdiv, 
phd feariessiy, and disinterestedly, 
with a degree of zeal and constancy 
scarcely to be paralleled, devoted 
himself uo this wreat cause, and in 
spite of the mustepresentaiion and 
eblequy to which be was exposed, 
and which were sufh ient to have 
Gu bped the cuotlhage of most other 
men, persevering in his righteous 
enterprise, until he bad achieved for 
Tila the recognition of ber right to 
a pariicip:tion la ail the blessings of 
Redewip ion 

butthe accurate researches and 
powerful reasonings of Mr. Grant, 


and the heart-stirrisg and heart-rend- 
iny deiineations of Dr Buchanan, 
would pave tulled oftheir effect, bud 


there been wanting a Cham )lun so 
-CUltaciy Qualified as was Mr. Wil- 
cricrce to Nein, On lhe arena of 
aiiarent, the battles of our ptro- 
pribed and repudiated falth 3 to vine 
dicate the characier of the vilified 
Missionury 3 and te Chaim for the pe- 
rishliag micons ofour Indian empire, 
their share in tue vreat charter of 
Jiumian Saivution. H- was abiy SUp- 
ported ln bts eLlorts, ard the victo- 
Ivy Was Complete. Africa tad al- 
beany halied tim through all ber 
cousts as ber deiiverer trom ‘the 
greatest practical Evil,’ to use the 
words of Mr Pitt. “* which bad ever 


4 , 99 j eae 
affiicted menkiad. He hed now tue 
cistiivuished honour of bemg the 
Jnstrument employed to rescue ano- 


toer guorter ol tne vlobe from the 


YJ sc! ef sunmnaorters were, Nir W jl- 
Jian, So ig Mer. Stephen, and Mr. Grant. 


‘Jbeneme ot lord Castleres st deserves also 


to be recorded with peculiar distincuon. 


darkness and degradation § to which 
she bad been condemned; at least. 
of unbarring her portals to the ad. 
mission ofthe blessed light of © 


‘ : UTS. 
tianiiy. ane thus affording g hope 


thar 
a teruinathon micht at length be pur, 


in toese fair regions of the eg 
the desolat nee mpire of idolatry 
supe:stiden—of tmpurity and i. 
Wi inat watched the progress 
of the controve! roy Ww hich has led to 
this gratilying result, would have he 


Ju 


t 
3 iQ 


\: ar : 4 ee ; 
heved li possible that in sO shorta 
ilime thre uiitVersdal Church of Eng- 
land should be invited and Urged by 
royal wuthority to cContribuie € to the 
work of evangel zing our fellow.sup. 
€ [tis mdeed the Lord's 
doing, and it Is marvellous in oy; 


jecisin Tnctia 


eves. 

This result also very forcibly re. 
minds us ola pri ciple, ihe pow 
ful Gpe: atlon of which we have of 
late had frequent occasion to con. 
— We allude to tne bene- 

bale fHects which have arlsen from 
mutters of 2 
Can it be 
doubted that the zoel of Whitheid 
and Wesley tended to rekindie tie 
flame of prety sn the church which 


pn Hight, OVeh in 
trict'y religious tature, 


they had deserted; and that muci 
of our present improvement my 

be traced tu this source £ We bat 
witnessed With our OW eves the ¢ 
nies produced on tne Society fot jp 

meting Christtan Koowledye, by th: 
ios tution of the Briuish and Foret 
Bible Society. [ts subscribers bare 
been increased fourfold; and its use 
{.NeS5, We trust, las Inereased Ul 
proportion. Itis to be ascribed 

tne tormation of the Pray r book and 
Homily Society, that the Society lor 
Promoriye Christian Knowled-e now 
distripuies the FElomilies of ou! 
church In tracts It cannot de 
denied th at the T ancasterian si 
tem of education was the aired 
and immediate Incentive to the ii 
stitution of the Nutionual School 5° 
Clely, And ts it mot equary 0% 


vious that the Suciey lor p 
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pagating the Gospel in Foretgn Parts 
a is DEED awakened, und its CHET 1 s 
cailed into life and action, by the ra- 
} iV progr 3S of the co ps rativels in- 

Church Missions ? 
Wei are auxtous tliat facts 
ehould be notuced, because We Cah- 


but indulpe a hope that they are 


jubt Su le ty lor 
tbese 


Ot 
C alcula 
ty and aversion which too often 
cecum pany rivalry even in a good 
cause. For our own part, we have 
hearts large enough cordially to wish 
institutions, ad 
success. And 


hostil! 


weil to all these 

to Ye joie e in their 
our evinest desire and prayer Is, that 
a ol envying each other's pres- 
vcrity, or thwarting each other’s de- 
QiSs they may only provoke each 
ther |:.borious and self de- 
pying exertions in the cause of their 
) by the zcal, and 
constancy. and devotedness, and hue 


to more 
ommen Savior. 


militv, and love, which they matalest 
inexeculing the high and ennobling 
tusk they have undertaken, of carry- 
Ing the gled udinys of salvation even 


the 
Pure 
] 
i 


uimost bounds of the habita- 
obe. 
ihe Royal Letter callson his Ma- 
esty’s subjects to come forwaid with 
neir conthibutions im atd of the So- 
ciety for propagating the Gospel in 
lorcien Parts, with the express view 
at a pi Society to commu. 
Hieate te blesstnys of Christianity 
tothe Mohammedan and Pagan inta- 
tants of the British dominions in 
the Least. No one, we trust, who 
professes a regard to the honour of 
God or the salvation of man, will be 
beckward in obeying this call. Six 
scars ago, upwards of nine hundred 
p: tions for permission to diffuse 
Christian ity In the Eust, were pre- 
sented to Parliament, from more than 
Af amilion of British Christians. 
Lie number of those who profess to 
teke an interestin the object of these 
pe inons, we are confident, bas not 


City ninished ; on the contrary, it has 


and CArislian 


ted to abate those teelings of 
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a 
greatly increased since that time.— 
We shall therefore be much disap- 
pointed, if the contributions on the 
present occasion shouid not beara 
due proportion to the oppearances 
which have been exhibited of agrow- 
Ing attachment to this best of causes. 
We are anxious that the zeal and 
energy that marshalled the many 
thousands of our Israel in one grand 
effort for bursting the barriers which 
shut out the heralds of the Gospe! 
from Asia, should be proved not to 
be an evanescent feeling, the effect 
of temporary excitement, but the 
genuine expression of deep-seated 
principle, the breathing of hearts ac- 
tuated by the love of their Saviour, 
and resolved to spare no Jabour and 
no expense which Nias be requisite 
to promote the establishment of his 
kingdom inthe earth. And may we 
bot «dd, in the words of one of ihe 
Wilters whose name stands at the 
head of this article, * If Christianity 
be really what it professes to be ; if 
tobe the beam that is destined to 
cheer the tracts of idolatry 
aud superstivon; if it) be the hore 
biuger and promoter of peace, aud 


b wre) 


luvey and besutude, and joy 3 1f to 
Hhalions as well as io individuals, itis 
the best and only true source of or- 
Ger, and prosperity, and repose ; if 
it elevate and refine Jife, sooth and 
cheer the pillow of death, open the 
portals of eternity, bring heaven to 
earth, and point from earth to hea- 
ven; if without Il we can have no 
he pe 
Wilh Hare 
Christ, 


tors of the king 


etlicr here or berealter, and 
‘*menprbers of 


ol Ciod, and inheri- 


rendered 
children 
Jom of beaven ;” it 
surely cannot be doubttul whether to 
promote Ils Extensio (hrouvhout ihe 
world, Le an ol rr (tes expedient ag 
Iis mercitul,as rotional as it is sub- 
hime.’ Wuaks,p 1s. 

Having said thus much on the ge- 
neral subjcet, we can now do little 
more than recommendthbe wotk en- 
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tit “ a‘ P opaganda , &re., to the at- 
tention of the public, aid more es- 
one af ali clergymen whe, in 
compliance with the Roval Letter, 
MaV lave to pre. h on behalf of the 
SOC y for the Pr Nyeralion of the 
Gospel in Povetcn Parts. Tris use. 
ful work cottalns an abstract of the 
desivns and proceedings of that ve- 
nerabie instituuou trom its incorpo- 
ation to the present day; and it 
points cut and tilustrates, by extracts 


from) sermons preached befere the 
Society, “the views and princip!: 
on which lts missions are underta- 
ken; “the oblijrations under which 
Chiistians lic to propagate the Gos- 
pel; the means and instruments 
to be employed 5” and *! the motives 
and encourayements to this labour of 
love.’ “Vhe authorities to which our 
author has referred us on these im- 
portant topics, are a series of our 
bishops and dignified clergy, from 
Bishops Burnet and Beveridge, down 
to Bishops Howley end Ryder; and 
we ony regret that we find ourselves 
unable. from want of room, lo Insert 
Hany passages occurring among his 
Citations, which we bad marked for 
n,us being pce ularly felici- 
: Of the Bishop 
of Cloucester’s admirabie sermon, 
Society, 


Insertio 
» ot ,, _ er 
LOU ma ta pressive 


bcs re cart t, . nt 
teiyv delivered before LOIS 

7 
i 


we bave mecitated a much iarger no- 


tice than we have i now In our pow- 
er to take of it. Suffice it to say, at 
present, thatits worthy of its ae 
and of the cause which be undertook 
tO acivocate. 

We shall probably have occasion 
herealter, to recur to the work we 
Are now revicwing, because we are 
cesirous that some of the statements 
und resasonings which it contains, 
should be better known to our rea- 
ders. In the mean time, we will 
close our review of it with an ex- 
tract or (WOs which we hope Will not 
be without some effect in quickening 
the liberality of the public. 

‘No Christian,” says Bishop Fleetwood, 


‘ig exempted from contributing, to the 





and © Christian Missions.” (Ma; 
May 


best of [iis power, to the enlarging 


the 


ki Teed lom of Cirist, the givin 's Him the hea 
then tor His inheritance, and the UlLErmost 


parts of the earth for His possession, 


“Not that every Christian or every 
churchman is hereby obliged to leave pq 
country to convert the infidels: but hat 
such be sent to whom such work is pro, 

per ° mid encoura zed and assisted mn their 
uudertakings, with ail the advantages nd 
powers that governments are able to aitird 
them; and that all private Cliristians for. 
ward and assist them, by all the means and 
methods they are masters of, doing what. 


ever in them hes towards a work of up. 


speakable compassion and true charity” 
Pj?- 140, l +1. 


“The design now before us,” Arcihj. 
Shop Secker observes, ** both deserves and 
requires a prec ral co Operat on, to produce 
its complete ¢ flect—that they who are able 
sould contribute tortin proportion to their 
ability; and they who are not, speak well 
of it, and pray for it-—-that we of the So. 
Ciety should be vizedant and active, prudent 
and impartial in our admimstration—that 
persons in authority abroad should counte. 
Nance and protect the work ; tor in their 
powerit is to forward or obstruct it very 
grea ly—_that the people in general there 
suould sot only be willing to let afl ander 
ra nand around them partake of the grace 

f life t earnestly invite them tout, wit! 
mMeeknucss sof wisdom, and by the most pre 
valent of argudents—a good Conversation, 


p. 141, 


“Look,” says the eloquent Bishop Hurg, 
“onthe various wild and uneivilized tribes 


ur, Wile 


of men, of whatever name or col ’ 


our ambition, or avarice, or curiosity bas 
discovered, inthe New or Old World ; and 
say, if the sight of human nature, in such 
crying distress, in such sordid, disgraceful, 

i more than brutal wretciedness, be no 


to make us Ay with ardour to the: 


fae) 
ps 


. 
a] 
relief and better accommodation. 


‘To impart some ideas of orcer and ci 
vility to the ir — minds, is an effort ot 
true generosity : but, if we can find meats, 
at the same time, to infuse a sense of God 
and religion, of the virtues and hopes w! Hcl 
spring out of faith in) Christ and which 
ap na scene of c mpsolation and ¢ lory to 
them, who but must re | gard this as an act 


Oi the most sublime S Mi ty i 


“ Indeed, the difficulties, the dangers 
the distresses of all sorts, which must be 
encountered by the Christian Niissi nl 
re uire amore ae ordinary degree oft 


ox 
-~ 
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virtue; and will only be sustained by him 
m a fervent love of Christ and the 


whi c ‘ 
ning graces of His Spirit have anoiit- 


quicag 
and consecrated to this arduous pervice. 

‘ ritus. that we have seen the faithful 
Minister of the Word go forth, with the 
cal of an Apostle and the constancy ¢ fa 
. We 

: Hueuce ; a cumpetency at least, aud 
' mery comforts of soci t\ : and, W th 
Gosoclin bes hand and the Savtour in 


lr P 


base seen him forsake euse 


- 
- 


' 
+ 
nil ‘ 


1.4 
lis heart, make his wey through burning 
rs and the howling: wilderness— brav- 
othe rage ef climates, and all the meen. 
sonia nces + " long aiid peril us vovages=— 


rac to the diudgers of learnmg bar- 


ith barbarous 


supa 
1° , 
Gisgrust 


mia 


of 


mpplyvung oN NCE S— 


. , . oad 
“hing the Gaaek Suspicions, ana e Apnea 


the capricions fury, of mmpetuous satu 
3 Bas 
titpe TT ao 0 Miapte 


mg their b athsome customs, ana assimilate 
: t! ‘ 


Lenk 


flensive Societs 


ro lie very nature, almost to ‘TES ft 


word, endurnge aif thines, becoming all 
’ , Pa | , . 
things, in patrent hope of finding a way to 
rs, pra } 
theirgaod opmnian, and of succeeding, final- 


yo in bis unwearted endeavours to make 
the Word of Life and Salvation not unac- 

I confess, when I reflect 
, | humbie myself before 


centable to them. 


I thie 
bh her-ue 


tiawt ah 


things 


rtue ; or, rather, LT adore the 


7c 
V 
“ruce of ( i 
duce such examples of it in our de- 
eenerate world, 


in Chis€ Jesus, which is able 


nek 


»ryre 
‘hig 


no doubt, 
‘ro instances—in penances, 


“The power of Religion has, 
appeared an othe 


ppose, in pilerimages, in crusades : and 


kKoow in what light they are now re. 


ryt 
‘ 


ded by reasonable and judicious men, 


ss 


om 


OT - 


5” 


“But let not things so dissimilar be ¢ 


* When the dutv os clearly enjoined by the 
Redeemer himself, when no weapon is em- 


nuved by the enterprismng adventurer but 


al of the Spirit, when the friet hic st af- 
rns prompt lis zeal, and the « byect if} 


ewiseteroal tite—when, Tsay, the autho- 


My tsurquestionable and the means blame- 


8, the motive so pure and the erd se elo. 
is—O! let not the hard heart of ifidel:- 
provane ha virtue as this, with the 


SUC 


4 is —P 53 
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and “ Christian Missions.” S27 
diszraceful name of fanaticism or supersti-« 
tion, 


© Nay, candour, methinks, should be rea- 
dy to make allowa.ce for some real detects 
or miscarriages, Which wiliever wtcondthe 
best performances of mortal men, What, 
error in judgment, some im- 
propriety of conduc, some y of 
temper, Thad almost said some tiebecility 
of ur.dei standing, be discernible in the zea- 
lous muck 
may be overlocked, where so much is en 
Gured tor Christ’s sake It as ¢ neough that 
the Word of the Cross is preached * in sim. 
plenty and godty smeemty? He, whose 


theuel some 


rifle mity 


Missionary -—SOM« Uline, nay be 


‘sivength is made perfect mn weakacss,? 
will provide that even ihe fradtics of tis 


servants contribute, in the end, to the suc- 
cess of So good acause, aud the dis} tay of 
lis own glory. 


© Rhus much I couid rot help Saying 
the behalf, and in admiration, of a charity, 


which mtencds so much benefit ta the 


on 


souls 
of men; Which brings out so many shining 
virtuesinits Muniste rs,and reflects somuch 
honcur onthe Christian wame, Phlicy that 
feel themselves unworthy to be made the 
unmediate instruments of Ca rving on this 
work of amon © sauvage 
nh uld bless God 


forthe nobler gifts of zeal, and resolution, 


reat conversior: 


agp 
tribes and whidel nations, 


and fortiude, which He has bestowed on 
others; and should promote at by such 


means aus arc inther pawer— by them coun. 
a strenuous endeavour, in this humble way, 
te thea Ss 


mvaluabte blessings of his relicion, to 


tenance, their liberality, their eounsel; 


’ 


‘ 


srrend the henour «of avictry and 


vee 
Vi 


1Sae- 


1. _— amped 
make some amends 


e8y, > ir ' ‘ eS er ; 
Chose ft if eC TMIschle’s, WhIco cul ft 


triable commerce occasions : and second 
the graciaus dessens of an alle-wise Provi- 


dence, which bisnes good out of evil, 


Phos shall 


we aci as becomes the pro- 
fessors of that Relisi ny whiteb os divine, 
nmwersal, nerfeet; in one werd, the gilt 
mrad thy lk ess f lium, wheres *tite same 
yesterday, to-day, and fur ever. pp, 100 
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IPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


&Sc. &e, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
PREPARING for publication :—New South 
Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, by WC 
Wentworth ;—Kenilworth wlustra‘ed ;— 
Chaussier on Counterpoisons, translated by 
Mr. na, 0 Colonization, &e., by Mr. 
O'Reilly ;—The Weather and D seases of 
5 oan. by Dr. Bateman ;-——Poetns on the 
Peninsular War, by the Wife ofan Officer ; 
—-Epitome oi Scripture flistory, by Joseph 
Ward ;—An Analysis of the System of the 
Bible socie ty » throurhor mitsvarrus Parts: 
including oF bse for the bette op Re ‘ulation 


of Auxiliary and Branch Societies, and 


' 
sible Associations.inte rsperse ‘-dwith Prac- 


tical Observations, and a C: 
some Popular Objections, will 

published by Mr. C.S. Dudley. The au- 
thor’s intimate acqaintance with bis sub. 


speedtiy be 


ject, acquired in a diligent course of gratu- 


‘ous exertion in the service of the Society 
willdoubtless reader the work interesting ; 
and we the more readily recommend tt to 
readers from the intima- 
tion given in the prospectus, that “it was 
the mtention of the author to have present- 
edthis work to the public, but that recent 
ealamitous circumstances, altogether unex- 
pected by him, induce the adoption of a 
diilerent course.” 

In the press :—Walks in Ireland, by J. 
B. Trotter ;—Practical Plan for Manning 
the Navy, by Dr. Trotter ;—Journey to Per- 
Sia, in the Suite of the Imperial Russian 
Iembassy, by M. de Kotzebue. 

Cambridge, Mareh 26..—It appears by the 
University Calendar for the present year, 
that the total number of Members of this 
University, whose names are on the boards, 
is 5698, being 254 more than the weed. 
ine year, and al increase of 1576 since 


1304, when the number was 2122. 


Potass from Potato Tops —Lord Clon- 
curry, m order to promote the manufacture 
of potass from porato tops, has offered a 
pr emium of 50/. tor a quantity not Jess than 


merchantable state in 


TOGVIbs. sold in a 

Dublin; being little less than 403. per acre 

for what has | itherto been altogether use- 
95. 





msde rat bon of 


By a return made to parlament of the 
number of persons in custody in En; gland 
and Wales, for offences against the frame. 
laws, !! a] ears that, on the 26¢h of Janna. 
ry last, 1m seventy dine prisons, there ang 
then in custody for suc. offences, no les : 
than §22 persons ;: of whom nine 'y nine 
had been committed under an act $7 i, 
ii, cap 90: of the latter number , 
tence of transportation for seven years was 
nines of iMprisonment fo 
two vears on twenty ; for eighteen mont! 
on six; for one vear on twenty. 
six months on welve; for three month On 
twomanths entwos and there r 


tli € SPI\. 


passed upon 


a 


hve; for 
mat for trial (twenty-three, 


Eilucation in Spain.-—-The Ma 
Zette States, that Rong Piciannd tes it- 
ed one o f the NStitutions of which his | a 
queen was a Muniicent paironess, for the 
education of children of both sexes; anc 
aiter along ard minute inspection, made a 
handsome contribution, promising in th 
name of God and his queen, to be a con- 
Stant protector to the establishment. A 
school on the British system was opened at 
Madrid onthe Gch of January last. The hia- 
bi's © ford eT. cleanliness, and improven ent, 
observed in the children, have added ano- 
ther to the many former proots of the 
power which the system possesses to pro- 
Other schoos 


mote rapid improvement. 
upon the new system are being established 
in elm An account of the system fas 


lately been translated into Spanish, aii 
ft ublished at Madrid. The king has accept- 
ed the dedication of this work ; and has 
taken the publication under lis proteciion. 


Sir Humphry Davy has published a Re- 
port on the State of the Manuscripts o! 
Papvrus, found at Herculaneum. He stales, 
that he made some expermments on them, 
which soon convieced him, that the nature 
of these manuscripts had been ge erall\ 
that they bad net, as ls 
been carbonized by & 
and that they were ina 
: Bove V coal, the 
into one 


misunderstood ; 
usually supposed, 
operation of fire, 
state analogous to peat, 


generally cemented 


leaves being 
mass by a peculiar suustance, whic! 


hie 
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formed, in a long course of ages, during the 
fermentation and chemical change of the 
vegetable matter which compose them. 
An examination of the excavations that 
still remain open at Herculaneum confirm- 
ed the opinion that the manuscripts had 
not been acted upon by fire. He found a 
small fragment of the ceiling of one of the 
rooms, containing lines of gold leaf and 
vermilion in an unaltered state; which 
could not have happened if they had been 
aeted upon hy any temperature sufficient 
+o convert vegetable matter into charcoal. 
Moisture, by its action upon vegetable 
matter, produces decomposition, which 
may be seen in peat bogs in all its diffe- 
rentstages. When air and water act con- 
jointly on leaves or small vegetable fibres, 
they soon become brown, then black ; and, 
by long continued operation of air, even at 
common temperatures, the charcoal itself 
is destroyed, and nothing remains but the 
earths which entered into the constitution 
of the vegetable substance. The number 
of manuscripts and of fragments originally 
brought to the museum at Portici amount- 
edto 1,696; of these eighty-eight have 
been unrolled, and found in a legibie state ; 
319 more have been operated upon, and, 
more or less, unrolled, and found not to be 
legible ; while twenty-four have been pre- 
sented to foreign potentates.—Amongst 
the 1,265 that remain, and which Sir Hum- 
plry examined with attention, by far the 
greater number consist of small fragments, 
orof mutilated or crushed manuscripts, in 
which the folds are so irregular, as to offer 
ttle hopes of separating them so as to 
form connected leaves ; from 80 to 120 are 
ina state which presenta great probability 
of success, and of these the greater num- 
ber are of the kind in which some volatile 
vegetable matter remains, and to whicha 
chemical process may be applied with the 
greatest hopes of useful results. —Of the 
cighty-eight manuscripts, the great body 
consists of works of Greek philosophers 
or sophists; nine are of Epicurus, thirty. 
two bear the name of Philodemus, thre« 
of Demetrius, and one of each of the fl- 
lowing authors: Colotes, Polystratus, Car. 
neades, and Chrysippus. The subjects of 


these works, and the works of wivel: the 

names of the authors are unknown, are 

either natural or moral philosophy, mec: 
Christ. Observ. No 209 


1 pit. Untedl. —Herculaneum ManuscripitemStervey of india. 






cine, Criticism, and general observations on 
the arts, life, and manners. 


India.—Many of our readers are proba- 
bly aware that a trigonometrical survey of 
India has been going on for several years, 
at the expense of the British Government 
in that country, and under the superinten- 
dence of officers well qualified for perform- 
ing the task, Licut.-Col. William Lamb. 
ton took the opportunity of this survey, to 
measure, at different times, an are of the 
meridian from north latitude 8° 9 33” ts 
north latitude 180 3 23.6, being an am- 
plitude of 99 53’ 45”, the longest single 
arc that has ever been measured on the 
surface of the globe. Colonel Lambton has 
inserted an abstract of tlre principal results 
ina paper, which has been published in 
the second part of the Philosophical Trans. 
actions for 1818. From that paper we se 
lect the following facts. 


The mean length of a degree 
due to latitude 9° 24°44” in 
fathoms,is . .... 

The mean length of do, due to 
Se De 

The mean length of do. due to 
lat. 16° 34°42", i3 . . . 


60472.88 
60487. 56 
60512.78 


These measurements, thus lengthenins, 
towards the pole, not only agree with al! 
preceding observations, in demonstration 
that the polar axis of the earth is shorte,’ 
than the equatorial, but Colonel Lambtou 
has shewn, by acomparison of his me@sure- 
ment with the length of a degree as deter. 
mined in France, in England, and in S«e- 
den, that the compression at the poles 
amounts to 1-310thof the length of the axis. 
From this compression of 1-S10th, Coloned 
Lambton has calculated the length of a de- 
gree of latitude from the equator to the 
pole; from which table it appears that the 
lengthof a degree of tatitude at the poles 
is 68.704 Enelish miles: at lat.45°,69.030. 
at lat 51%, 69.105; at lat. 90%, 69.368. The 
mean length, therefore, of a degree of lati. 
tude is almost exectly 69 miles and 1-10 
ofa mile; and not, according ro the com- 
mon estimate, 69 miles and a half. The 
measurement of the arc will be possibig 
continued still further north, and at some 
future period be extended even to Della. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THEOLOGY 

A Short and Plain Expianation of the 
delief, Commandments, and Lord’s Pray- 
er; by Thomas Ashhurst, LL.D. 

Lessons in Scripture Chronology, illus- 
trated by a Coloured Chronological Scale. 
Is. 3d. 

Walking with God: aSermon; by the 
Rev. Miles Jackson. 1s. 

Fifty-six Sermons, preached on several 
accasions; by John Rogers, D D. Wi. Is. 

Lyra Davidis; or, a New ‘Translation 
and Exposition of the Psalms; by the Rev. 
John Fry, BA. Svo. 18s. 

Considerations addressed to Country 
Gentlemen on the Prevalence o: Crime ; 
by Joha Miller, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

The Philosophy of E!ocution ; elucidated 
and exemplified by Readings of the Litur- 
gy. by James Wright. Svo 12s. 

Jesus Christ an Object of Prayer. A 
Sermon ; by Thomas ‘Thomas, 

Moderation ; a Sermon, preached at the 
Octagon Chapel, Bath, on Sunday, Jan. 31, 
1819; bythe Rev. J. Gardiner, D.D 1s. 6d. 

The Theological Lectures of the late 
Rev. Benjamin Wheeler, D.D. Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, Oxtord ; by Mhomas 
Horne, D D. 12s. 

Practical Sermons on various Subjects, 
designed to iliustrate and enforce the Prin- 
ciple of Christian Responsibility. 8va. 7s. 

Propaganda: being an Abstract of the 
Designs and Proceedings of the incorporat- 
ed Society for the Propagation of the Gus- 
pelin Foreign Parts; with Extracts from 
the Annual Sermons: by a Member of the 
Society. Svo, 4s. 6d, 

Christian Missions an enlightened Spe- 
cic 3 Of Charity; or,a Vindication of the Po- 
hicy and Uxpediency as weillas Benevolence 
of the Royal Letter authorizing Subscrip- 
tions throughout the King donrin Aid of the 
venerable Society for propagating the Gos- 
pel. Respectfully addressed to the Mem- 
bers of the Suciety, and to the Reverend 
the Clergy who are about to plead its 
Cause; by the Rev. S.C. Wilks, A M. Au- 
thor of &* Christian Essays,” and of the st. 
David’s Prize Essav for 1811, on the Cleri- 
cal Character, &c. Qs. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Voyage up the Persian Gulph, and a 
J wicney overland from India to England, in 
1817: containing an Account ef Arabia Fe- 
ix, Arabia Deserta, Persia, Mesopotamia, 
the Garden of Eden, Babvlon, B igdad, 
Koordistan, Armenia, Asia Minor, &c. &c.; 
by Lieut. W. Heude. Ato, 1/. 35s. 


Ogle, Duncan, and Co.'s select Ca! 
of Divimty for 1819. Is. 

A Catalogue of a select Collection of ya. 
luable Books; now selling by J. Major, 1g, 
Skinner-street, London. 1s. 6¢. 

A Catalogue of a Miscellaneous Coller. 
tionot Books, new and second-hand, i 
sale at prices affixed ; by John and Arthur 
Arch, Cornhill. Qs. 

A general Catalogue of Books, in up- 
wards of three hundred octave pages, com. 
prising a great variety of valuable Works 
in all Departments of Literature ; together 
with some MSS. Paintings, Prints, Por. 
traits, and Music: now selling for ready 
money; by T. Albin, Spalding. Qs. . 

Journey to Persia, in the Suite of the Im. 
perial Russian Embassy, in the year 1817. 
by Moritz de Kotzebue, Captain on the 
StafFofthe Russian Army, and Knight of 
the Order of St. Wladimir, and of the Per. 
sian Order of the Sun and Lion. 

A Journey from Moscow to Constantino- 
ple. With a Continuation of the Route to 
Jerusalem, the Dead Sea, Petra, Damas- 
cus, Balbec, Palmyra, &c. in the years 
1817, 1818; by William Macmichael,M.D 
F.R.S.4to, 14. 11s. 6d, 

A Tour through Sicily in the year 1815; 
by George Russel}. 8vo, 1/. 1s, 

A Survey of the Husbandry of Eastern 
and Western Flanders, made under the 
Authority of the Dublin Farming Society . 
by the Rev. T. Radcliff. 8vo. 12s. 

The Antiquities of Sicily, consisting of 
the most interesting Views, Plans, &e. with 
Descriptions; etched by Pinelli, of Rome, 
from drawings by John Goldicutt, Arc!i- 
tect, Member ofthe Academy of St. Luke, 
at Rome. Part 1. folio, 1d. 5s 

Attempt to discriminate the Styles of 
English Architecture, from the Conquest 
to the Reformation, with Notices of Eight 
Hundred Erglish Buildings; by Thomas 
Rickman, 8vo. L5s. 

The Life of William Lord Russell; with 
some Account of the Times in which he 
hved; by Lord John Russell. 

AtComplete Course of Lectures on Bota- 
ny, as delivered at the Botanical Gardea at 
Lambeth; by the late Wilham Curtis, 
F.LLS. No.1. Qs. Gd. 

Account of the Mission from Cape Coast 
Castle to the Kingdom of Ashantee; by 1. 
i. Bowdich. 4to. SZ. Ss. 


alogue 


A Mannal of Chemistry ; containing the 
principal Facts of the Science, arranged in 
the order in which thev are discussed and 
illustrated in the Lectures at the Royal 
With a prefatory Histury oF 


Tnstituuon. 
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the Science; by W. T. Brande, F.R. S. 
SvO. ! 

A Refutation of prominent Errors in the 
Wernerian System of Geology 5 by Joseph 
su cliffe, A M. 8vo. Is 61. 

A General History of the County of York; 
by Thomas Dusham Whitaker, LLD. F. 
S.A. Pact Ll. 2. 2s 

A Vindication of the Criminal Law, in a 
Charge delivered to the Grand Jury at Bly 
Assizes; by &. Christian, Esq. 2s. 6c. 

A Complete History of Lithography, 
from its Original down to the present Time; 
by the Inventer, Alvis Senefelder. 4to. 
}/. 6s. 

Observations on the Prevalence of Fever 
invarious Paris of the United Kingdom, 


ami on the eminent Utility of Houses of 
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Recovery; exhibiting the great Advan 
tages of such an Institution for the Kecep- 
tion of the Sick Poor of Bristol and Clit- 
ton; by D. J. H. Dickson, M.D. P.RoS. 
Ed. and L.S. 2s. 

Letters from the Continent during the 
months of October, November, and De- 
cember, 1818; including a Visit to Aix-ta 
Chapelle, and the Left Bank of the Rhine; 
by the Rev. J. W. Ormsby, A.M. Qs. 

Though's on Poverty and the Poo 
Laws, in «a Letter addressed to a Meahbe: 
of Parliament; by the Rev. R. Walker, 
Svo. 2s. Od. : 

Hints towards an Attempt to reduce the 
Poor Rate; or, at least, to prevent its fur- 
ther Increase. Js. 


Ss 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


MISSION OF THE UNITED BRETHREN 
IN LIVONIA. 


A Friend has eommunicated to us the fol- 
lowing pleasing circumstances respecting 
the state of the Moravian Settlements in 
Livonia. is materials were derived from 
the Superintendent of the Brethren’s Socie- 
ties in Livonia, with whom he met at the 
Synod of their Church held last summer at 
Hernniut in Saxony, We shall communi- 
cate his facts as far as possible in his own 
words, 


As long since as eighty years, it appears 
that several noblemen and clergymen re- 
quested the Church of the United Brethren, 
to send instructers of youth among the 
Lettonians and Esthonians, who were de- 
plorably deficient in religieus knowledge. 
Agreeably to this request several of the 
brethren were sent, and were received by 
the Lutheran clergyman at Cremen, and 
by Lady Hallart on her estate of Woll- 
marsh, who provided for their maintenance, 
and gave them a habitation, with a view to 
their beginning an institution for tra:ning 
young men, who in future might become 
useful as schooimasters in the country. In 
1739, the ecclesiastical court cf the empire 
sanctioned this institution, and encouraged 
young men to be sent to it; in conse- 
quence of which, the number of pupils soon 
amounted to seventy. ‘Their parents visit- 
ed them frequently, and were present at 
catechetical exercises. By this means, un- 
der God’s blessing, not only the original 


intention of educating schoolmasters was 
attained, but a desire for religious know- 
ledge began to be very generaily felt, and 
soon spread into difierent paris of the 
country. 


Other Brethren were by urgent solicita- 
tion sent also to other places, to undertake 
the spiritual care of those persons who had 
been awakened to a serious concern for their 
salvation. Some of these Brethren were 
students by profession, who were usua'ly 
employed as tutors in noblemen’s families: 
others were mechanics, who were slation- 
ed as schoolmasters in the country, or car- 
ried on their trade, making use of the in- 
tervals of Jeisure for instructing the Letto 
nians and Esthonians in the principles of 
the Gospel. Several manufactures, til! 
then unknown in Livonia, were by this 
means introduced. But, more especiaiiy, 
the spiritual labours of the Brethren were 
blessed to the natives of the country. In 
many districts every parish, and in man; 
parishes almost every family, became seri- 
ously impressed with a sense of religion, 
and met in all directions to praise and bless 
God for his inestimable mercies. A strik 
ing change took place in the moral de 
portment of these persons. Complaints of 
the declining sale of brandy became uni- 
versal, and many ale-houses could not be 
maintained. Gluttony and drunkenness at 
weddings and christenings, which had be 
fore been common, were laid aside, and the 
time was spent in useful conversation, with 
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continued till the year 1744, when some in- 
diviciuals indisposed towards the Brethren, 
tov the sake of the religion which they pro- 
fessed and exemplified, prevailed by false 
uccusations against them, sothat they were 
prohibited holding any intercourse with 
“he natives. Some, as Hoclkhof, Kruegel- 
stein, and others, were imprisoned; others 
were banished the country; and the Let- 
ionians and Lsthemans were no longer al- 
towed to meet for suctal edification. Hav- 
ng, however, once enjoved the benefits of 
religious communion, they could not for- 
bear to continue their meetings secretly, 
and atripht. This they frequently did in 
the forests, though their masters often in- 
Acted corporal punishment on them for the 
practice. Still they painfully felt the want 
of that instruction and care, which they 
had enjoyed by means of their former in- 
structers, Their gratitude was therefure 
very great, when, after a period of twenty 
years, the late Empress Catharine permit- 
ted the Moravians, in 1764, again to settle 
in the Russian empire. Some of the Bre- 
thren accordingly re-entered Livonia, “and 
the hopes which they had formed were not 
disappointed. Another still more glorious 
day beganto dawn; a spiritual vineyard 
was planted, in which many thousand trees 
of righteousness have since flourished and 
produced fruit, part of which has been al- 
ready gathered into the heavenly garner, 
and part remains to mellow and mature for 
the harvest. Enemies were, however, not 
wanting, who endeavoured to obstruct the 
spiritual labours of the Brethren; but the 
government and magistrates were pleased 
to declare themselves in favour of these 
religious associations. This was remark- 
ably the case in the year 1781, when Super- 
intendent Schwahn, in the island of Oesel, 
produced acomplaint to the Government 
at Riga, relative to the abode ofa Moravian 
Emissary in that island. He received the 
following rep'y from Government, dated 
January 23, 1781. 


“ Whereas, her Imperial Majesty has 
most graciously granted to the Moravian 
Brethren liberty to reside in the empire, 
and to exercise religious worship; and, 
whereas, the Right Reverend Superinten- 
dent can notice no case, in which the Mo- 
ravian Emissary and his religious meetings 
have disturbed the political or ecclesias- 
tical constitution of the province, or at- 
tempted io interrupt domestic tranquillity ; 
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no complaint can be received against the 
said Emissary, and those with whom he 
associates, while they keep the peace, and 
make no attempt against the laws and re. 
gulations of the country.” 


The Moravians have continued to wit. 
ness much fruit from their labonrs, particu. 
larly in and near Seswegen, Pebalg, in the 
district of Wenden, &e — Similar revivals 
of religion have taken place in the neigh. 
bourhood of Reval, near Hapsal, &c. The 
namber of Lettonians, who are united with 
the Brethren, amounts to 10,000; and of 
Esthonians, to 22,000. The number of 
German Brethren, who superintend these 
exertions, which are now chiefly carried on 
by means of native assistants, is at present 
only ten, These German Brethren receive 
from a fund, established by their Church, 
the annual sum of 50 dollars; more than 
which the fund does not allow. For the 
rest, they must earn their own mainte. 
nance, unless they have private property, 
With this view they have established se. 
minaries in three places. At Balgsen, in 
Courland, they have a seminary for edu- 
cating schoolmasters ; at Lindheim, in 
Livonia, an institution for educating Let. 
tonian boys; and at Neuwelke, two schools 
for girls, one for Germans of lower stations, 
who are trained for domestic purposes, and 
one for daughters of persons of higher 
rank. But, amidst these occupations, they 
never lose sight of the principal purpose of 
their residence in this country; namely, 
the establishment of the Lettonians and 
Esthonians in the principles of the Chiris- 
tian Faith, by frequent prayer and medi- 
tation on the Word of Gud, by earnestly 
inculeaiing love to the Saviour of the 
world, and by enforcing the duty of consc- 
entiously regulating their life and proceed- 
ings agreeably to his precepts. They uni- 
formly and zealously endeavour to induce 
those Lettonians and Esthonians who re- 

uest a union with their societies, to con- 
tinue faithful parishioners, diligently to fre- 
quent the public services in the Lutheran 
Church, and privately to meditate on the 
truths which are there taught, in order 
that they may believe with the heart, 
and become what their name_ implies, 
‘ Evangelical Christians? They  partl- 
cularly assist them by private instruc 
tion, and inspec: their meetings so as ™ 
prevent disorders. They also make i 
a principal object of their attention 
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to see that parents educate their children 
‘othe nurture and admonition of the Lord. 
The success of their labours has been unt- 
versaliy acknowledged by the Provincial 
Governments, and they have eminently en- 
jyed the protection and favour of men in 


power. 


It having been established asa principle, 
to accept of no money from the poor na- 
tives who are in a state of vassalage, and 
‘ie fund for the maintenance of the Breth- 
ren allowing no adequate livelihood even 
fr the small number who are stationed 
there, we are grieved to find that the in- 
crease of labourers in this vineyard, which 
appears to be so highty desirable, is at pre- 
sent impracticable. ‘heir missionary fund 
cannot be made available for this purpose, 
being appropriated exclusively to missions 
among the beathen. 


To shew the prevailing opinion in the 
neighbourhood respecting these Associa. 
tions which the Brethren have established, 
tie following simple fact may be noticed. 


Two peasants on an estate, who were 
connected with the Brethren, had been 
cuilty of a misdemeanor to the lord of their 
manor. The latter sent for two native as- 
sistants, and asked them, What he should 
do with the culprits ? They declared, that 
they bad deserved the punishment usual 
in similar cases. But he replied, “I know 
amore eflectual punishment for them: 
exclude them for some time from your So- 
ciety.” The Brethren could assure him, 
that this had been done already. 


The associated Lettonians and Estho- 
pians take avery active share in the suc- 
cess of Bible Societies. At Whitsuntide, 
}817, an Auxiliary Bible Society for a few 
parishes was established by the Brethren. 
Qn the first day, above 200 members en- 
iered their names, and their number soon 
increased to 1000, mastly Lettonian pea- 
sants. After having been in existence for 
only half a year, this Society was enabled, 
on the centenary of the Reformation, to 
make a gratuitous distribution of 400 New 
festaments, partly to the poor in general, 
‘nd partly to such children, as had made 
he best proficiency in reading. This dis- 
‘bution was made solemnly at church. 
Immediately afier a little boy came, with 
earnest entreaties, to be received into the 
school, that be also might learn to read, 
and a likewise obtain the same valua- 
He gift, 
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The political situation of these nations 
has been much improved of late years by 
wise laws : no proprietor can now act ar- 
bitrarily towards them; three peasants on 
each estate constituting a court to decide 
in every criminal case, ‘ We acknow- 
ledge,” say the Brethren who are stationed 
there, “‘with sincere gratitude, the grant 
of our beloved monarch, dated October 27, 
1817, which not only has secured many 
privileges to our persons, but given an ad- 
ditional sanction to that work of God to 
which we have devoted ourselves. We 
pray God, that he would long preserve our 
good Emperar, for the happiness of his 
subjects, and be his exceeding great re- 
ward ! and that he would give us grace, 
to attend to our calling in humility and 
with redoubled activity, and to be faithful 
fellow-workers with God and Christin bis 
Kingdom of Grace upon earth.” 


EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


We have lately invited the attention of 
our readers, more than once, to this most 
important topic; and it probably will not 
be uninteresting to them, to see at one view 
the efforts made by diflerent societies for 
effecting this great and general object. 


Schools were, indeed, from the begin- 
ning, attached to most missions: but it is 
only of late years, that experience has pro- 
duced a general conviction, that they area 
leading and most effective part of a mis- 
sion. Swartz first opened the way ; but it 
was Dr. John who gave the most powerful 
impulse to Native Education, both by his 
own example and by his appeals inits be- 
half. In some other parts of the world, as 
in Western Africa for instance, the educa- 
tion of native children was forcing itself on 
the attention of Missionaries, as the only 
means of benefiting the natives which cir- 
cumstances then allowed: but, in India, 
while all other modes of useful exertion 
were opened tothe Christian Ixbourer, he 
came but slowly to the conclusion, that 
schools were to be considered, not as se- 
condary and subordinate in his plans, but 
as occupying an important and leading 
place in all his hopes of usefulness. 


Now, indeed, the scene is happily chang. 
ed. ‘The education of the eighty or a hun- 
dred millions of people in India under the 
power or influence of this country, begins 
to engage the attention, not only of the so- 
cieties whose express object is their spiri- 
fual benefit, but of benevolent and reflect- 
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ing persons of every rank and condition. 
The British governments and some of the 
native authorities, the govervor general, 
the bishop of Calcutta, the chaplains, mis- 
sionaries, military officers, and Luropeans 
resident in India,with numbers of the nataves 
themselves, very generally unite to pro- 
mote native eduaction. The system ori- 
ginally practised in India ts revived there 
with great success, and is now brought 
into action in the tustruction of perhaps 
forty thousand naive childrea-—a number 
which is continually and rapidiy increasing. 
The school-rooms used ior this purpose 
average, im size, thirty-five or thirty-six 
cubits by tiirteen or fourteea. They are 
generally formed of good and strong ma- 
terials; consisting of posits and beams of 
wood, against which 5amboos sre fixed, 
and covered with matting, The cost of 
such a room is 142. or 15/. 


Society for promoting Christian Knowiedge. 
We have just stuted, tnat Mr. Swartz, 
who laboured in India first in connexion 
with the Danish Mission, and afterwards 
under the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, always availed himself of this 
means of usefulness; but, in 1785, about 
twenty years after his connexion with the 
Society, his views were extended, onthe 
suggestion of the Resident at Tanjore,to the 
establishment of provincial English schools, 
for facilitating the intercourse of the na- 
tives with Europeans. The Company en- 
eouraged these schools, by the grant of 
100/. per annum to every one that might 
be established. The want of suitable 
schoolmasters, however, prevented the ex- 
tension of this design : but it served as an 
incitement and example to Mr. Swartz’s 
f-iend and fellow-labourer, Dr. Jolin. 


The stations of the Society on the coast 
have schools attached to them, which will 
no doubt derive new vigour from the im- 
pulse which has been generally given to 
Native education. 


The Society grante] 30/. in aid of the 
establishments of De. John; and under the 
patronage of the Bishop of Calcutta, it is 
beginning to assume a prominent rank in 
the great work of Inia: ccucation. 


Danisi: ALiseion. 

Dr. John carvied with hun to Isdia a 
gr at -rdour for the instruction of youth ; 
and as soon as he arrived at Tranqguebar, 
he assecucled a body of Tamul boys 
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around him. He continued this course fy, 
years, and had great satisfaction in seeing 
a number of the native youth growing a 
fitted for useful employments, ” 


Encouraged by this success, and by the 
example of Mr. Swartz, he thought it might 
be practicable to establish free schools 
which could be gradually extended, by the 
concurrence of humane benefactors.” Eq. 
ger upon his plan, this zealous Missionary 
meditated, in 1806, a voyage to Europe 
chiefly with the view of obtaining support 
to his design. Ill health and other dift. 
culties, however, preventing the accom. 
plishment of his purpose, he began with g 
school in the nearest village, which soon 
numbered eighty scholars. Poor parents 
of all castes urgently requested the instruc. 
tion of their children ; and, in a short time, 
his schools were increased to twenry, 


After pursuing this course for about 
two years, he appealed to the Christian 
World for more general support, in tis 
forcible tract on ** Indian Civilization ;” 
to which tract he subjoined, “ Proposals 
for establishing Native Free Schools in 
India.” The reasonings and appeals of 
this venerable Missionary, grounded on his 
own experience, first awakened general 
attention to the duty and benefit of native 
education. 


Church Missionary Society. 

Dr. John had carried on his experiment 
on his twenty schools, by the assistance ot 
various friends: but his little fund was 
soon exhausted, and he was very reluctantly 
obliged to begin some reductions in his 
establishment, after it had been maintained 
about three years. ‘* Some further reduc: 
tions,” he writes, in November, 1812, “! 
have delayed till next January, in order not 
to grow too soon weary in well-doing, but 
wait if Almighty God wiil not open another 
spring to nourish my already-begun mora: 
nursery.” He concludes his earnest peti 
tion to Mr. Thomason for help with saying : 
“ May God grant that I may find in Benge! 
that relief and comfort, which I have not 
yet been able to obtain on the coast !” 


The Corresponding Committee at Cal. 
cutta most readily appropriated a part © 
the funds placed by the Society at their 
disposal, to the support of Dr. John’s free 
schools, and thus rescued them from im- 
pending dissolution, T.eir resolution was 
communicated to the venerable man tn time 
for him to receive the welcome intelligence 
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sy Christmas day, which is always a high 
iesuwval with the Tamul Christians 5 and 
was observed, on Uns occasion, with pecu- 
liar joy and thankfulness, under the per- 
suasion tiiat the unexpected grant of 100 
rupees monthly was but the commence- 
ment, a3 it has proved, of an enlarged and 
permanent support of the establishments 
which lay nearest to his heart. He sur- 
yived, indeed, not many months ; dying on 
the first of September, 1813, in the Sixly- 
sixth year of lus age: but he was joyfully 
occupied, in the closing scene of his life, 


in availing himself to the best purpose of 


the resource which had been opened to 
him, by the extension of his schools. 


, 


The Rev. Messrs. Schnarrée and Rhenius 
arrived at Madras, as missionaries from 
the Society, about the beginning of June, 
1814. Herethey were met by the afflicting 
intelligence of the death ef Dr. John. Mr. 
Cuemerer, his successor, inviting them to 
proceed to Tranquebar, they went thither; 
and Mr. Schnarre ultimately settled there, 
and sull continues in charge of Dr. John’s 
school establishments ; the Society, at the 
request of the Royal Danish Mission Col- 
lege, having taken them wholly under its 
eure. Mr. Rhenius was fixed at Madras, 
and has diligently laboured, both there and 
in various places in the vicinity, in the es- 
tablishment of native schools. By the last 
returns, there were 1076 scholars in 24 
schoois connected with Tranquebar, and 
450 scholars in thirteen schools connected 
with Madras. 


Besides these schools in more immediate 
connexion with Tranquebar and Madras, 
ihere are other schools, in Travancore, or 
under the direction of chaplains associated 
with the Madras Committee, which proba- 
bly raise the whole number of the children 
under the Suciety’s care in the peninsula 
tonearly 2500. 


Inthe North of India, also, under the di- 
rection of the Corresponding Committee at 
Calcutta, native education is proceeding 
with vigour, By the First Report of that 
Committee, it appears that there were, at 
he beginning of May of last year, nearly 


1300 children in the schools of the different 
stations, 


The establishment at Burdwan claims 
Particular attention. About 1000 children 
are taught the Bengalee language, by the 
Hew methods so successfully adopted in 
Europe. The tield of labour is immense. 
If from thence, as a centre, schools be 
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erected in the populous and richly culti- 
vated territory around, it is difficult to con- 
ceive the extent of the benefits which must 
be imparted, when such system shall have 
had time fully to operate. 


Baptist Mission. 

The Baptist Missionaries entered early 
on the work of education. In 1809,a Free 
School at Calcutta for country-born chil- 
dren was suggested. This led to the es- 
tablishment, at the close of that year, of 
the Benevolent Institution, for the instruc- 
tion of children of indigent Christians, of 
every descent and origin, multitudes of 
whom are in Calcutta. In 1812, there had 
been admitted 310 boys, and 102 girls. 


In the beginning of 1814, a proposal 
was issued for native schools on an ene 
larged scale. ‘The number of schools at 
that time in various parts of the Mission 
amounted to nearly twenty. The atten- 
tion which the Missionaries began to 
bestow on native education led them fur- 
ther to publish, in March, 1816, a tract, 
entitled, ** Hints relative to native Schools, 
together with the Outline of an Institution 
for their Extension and Management.’ 
Their proposal met with so much encou- 
ragement, that in October 1817, the num 
ber of schools under their care was 193 ; 
and the names of scholars on their books, 
far exceeded 10,000, ot whom there had 
actually attended 67653. 


London Missionary Society. 

The late Mr. May, of Chinsurah, finding 
considerable opportunities of usefulpess 
among children, requested the Directors 
of his Society, in the beginning of 1815, 
to grant an allowance for the purpose ot 
employing native schoolmasters. They 
readily complied ; and urged the Society’s 
Missionaries, at the different stations, to 
use their utmost endeavours to promote 
native schools. Schools have since that 


time, engaged much of the attention of 


their Missionaries. At Madras, for exam- 
ple, there are 500 scholars; at Bellary, 
300; and at Calcutta, a large number, 
which is constantly increasing. At Chin- 
surah, at the time of Mr. May’s death, the 
schools contained about S000 children, with 
the prospect of an addition of 2500. Mir. 
May’s fellow-labourers are diligently oc 
cupied in pursuing his system. 


American Board of Missions. 
The American Missionaries at Bombay 
very sOon perceived the important place 
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which schools occupy in the dissemination 
of Christian Knowledge. The plan and 
exertions of Dr. John had awakened their 
attention ; and had, at the same time, 
strongly impressed the Board in America. 
The Board, in consequence, gave a wide 
circulation to the statements of Dr. John; 
and opened a Special Fund for the instruc- 
tion of heathen children and youth. By the 
last accounts, the schools had increased to 
twelve, and the children to between 700 
and 800. In Ceylon, also, the American 
Missionaries are establishing schgols. 


Wesleyan Missions. 

In Ceylon, the Wesleyan Missionaries 
are carrying on schools on an extensive 
scale. Soon after their arrival, in 1814, 
they received an intimation that the Gu- 
vernment wished them to pay particular at- 
tention to Native Education, ‘hey imme- 
diately engaged in this work with zeal; 
and on the anniversary of his Majesty’s 
birth-day, in 1815, opened at Colombo, with 
250 children and twenty gratuitous tea- 
chers, the first Sunday school established 
in that quarter of the world. 


The Missionaries have since extended 
their day and Sunday schools into all the 
parts of the island occupied by them. 
The last return of the scholars, was 3800; 
and, of these, 500 were girls. 


Hindoo College at Calcutta. 

In our volume for 1817, p. 686, we gave 
some account of this remarkable institution 
—projected, superintended, and supported 
by Hindoos themselves, for the education 
of their own sons inthe English and In- 
dian Languages, and in the Literature and 
Science of Europeand Asia. This institu- 
tion will probably prove a powerful means 
of enligitening the minds of the natives, 


Calcutta School-book Socicty. 

The objects of this Society, which was 
formed for the purpose of assisting the 
operations of all other institutions engaged 
in native education, are the preparation, 
publication, and cheap or gratuitous sup- 
ply of works usefvt in schools and semina- 


ries of learning. 


The Society is vigorously proceeding in 
the preparation of elementary tables and 
books, in Bengalee, Hindoostanee, Persian, 
Arabic, Sanscrit, and English. Though 


the labours of the Society assume a hum- 
ble appearance, vet, considering the remote 
consequences ot promoting education in so 
many languages, they are of no slight im- 
portance, 
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The Society in their last Report, after 5 
variety of observations connected with the 
nature of their institution, proceed to the 
following statement respecting the funds 


At the last anniversary, the Committee 
adverted in a particular manner to the debt 
which they had been under the necessity 
of contracting in order to lay in a stock ¢; 
tracts, sufficient to answer the demand 
which are continually made from various 
quarters of our own land, and which were 
also then beginning to be made from dis. 
tant countries. Since that period, two 
life-subscriptions of 10/. each, and seyera! 
smaller donations, have been added to the 
funds of the Society ; a considerable num. 


ber of new names, and in particular of 


country clergymen, has increased the list 
of their annual subscribers ; in addition to 
which they have received donations from 
several public charities of a similar des. 
cription to their own in testimony of cor. 
dial approbation of their object. Their 
corresponding members at Oxford, Not. 
tingham, Leicester, Rugby, and other pla. 
ces, have raised considerable subscriptions 
by their exertions, And, lastly, they re. 
port, that the proceeds of tracts, disposed 
of this year at their depositories in Bristol 
and Londen, are greater than those of anv 
preceding year since the commenc-ment 
of their institution. 


This increase of their funds has enable: 
the Society to liquidate a moiety of the 
debt, which remained from the former 
year; but though the funds have been en- 
larged, the demands upon them have also 
been extended in almost a proportionate 


degree. 


In cansequence of the debt which the 
Society had contracted, they had refrainec 
ina great measure from proceeding in the 
publication of new tracts. But as thei: 
resources increased, they have been ena- 
bled to proceed as usual ; and have added 
to their list of publications five new Eng- 
lish tracts, namely, four of the larger se- 
ries, and one of the smaller kind for chil 
dren and Sunday-schools : and also trsns- 
lations of four of their tracts into the Wels! 


language. 
The new tracts in the larger series are 
the following :— 
52. An Address to the Members of the 
Church of England on the Duty of study: 
ing the Bible. 
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53. Some account of the Life and Mar-> 
tyrdum of the Rev. John Bradford, Pre- 
hendary of St. Paul’s, London, and Chap. 
jainto King Edward VI., who was burnt 
‘n Smithfield on the Ist day of July, 1535. 

54, A Selection from the New Version 
of the Psalms in the Book of Common 
Prayer, With an Index, in which they are 
arranged for the Sundays and other holi- 
days throughout the year. 

35. The trinity in Unity: a Discourse 
delivered in the Cathedral Church of Can- 
cerbury, on ‘Trinity Sunday, 1786, by the 
Right Rev. George Horne, D. D. late Lord 
Bishop of Norwich, 

56 In the Press :—Some Account of the 
Life and Martyrdom of the Right Reverend 
Dr. Farrar, Lord Bishop of St. Davis's, 
who was burnt at Carmarthen, on Saturday, 
the 30th day of March, 1555. 

Tract for Children and Sunday Schools. 
6 The Festivals of the United Church of 
England and Ireland, or a short and plain 
Expianation of her Services for those oc- 
casions. 

Welch Tracts. 

1. The Life of Rev. William Tyndal. 

2. Vhe Churchman instructed in the 
Book of Common Prayer. 

3. Preparation for Death, or the Church- 
manona Sick-bed, 

4, The Sum of the whole Scripture of 
the Old and New Testaments. 

The Committee have re-printed, during 
the last year, larrre editions of Nos, 26, 30, 
37, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, and 52,—cf 
which last tract, enutled ** An Address to 
wwe Members of the Church of England, 
on the Duty of Studying the Bible,” a se- 
cond edition has been called for and print- 
ed during the first year of its publication. 
The total number which have been pub- 
lished, during the last year, is ninety-one 
thousand; the greater part of which con- 
sist of those that have been reprinted, and 
Which are more particularly iilustrative of 
the History, Constitution, and D.scipline of 
the Established Church. 

Hut itis not alone to those members of 
the Church of England, who live within 
the borders of our own shores, that the 
Society limit their attention. They report- 
ed, on a former occasion, the communica- 
tions Which have taken place between them 
and their correspondents at Boston and Co- 
lumbo, ‘They now add, that their attention 
las been attracted to the islands of Guern- 
sey and Jersey, and the Isle of Man. It 
Was in the contemplation of the Committee 
to publish some of their teacts inthe French 
larruage, for the use of the poorer mem- 
bers of the Established Church in the two 
lurmer islands: and, for this purpose, a 
Faithful translation was obtained of Num- 
ver Xxvr. (** Preparation for Death, or the 

Christ. Observ. No. 209. 
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Churchman ona Sick-bed,’”) and was re- 
vised and prepared for the press. But 
having been subsequently informed, that 
the Society’s publications had already 
found their way to one, at least, of these 
islands, and were already in circulation 
there, in French; they have declned to 
proceed in their intentions, till they can ob- 
tain more explicit information on the sub- 
ject. 

Specimens of the Welch and English 
tracts have been sent to the Isle of Man, 
and received with the most cordial appro- 
bation ; and upon the solicitation of the 
Rev Mr. Stowel,a clergyman of the isl- 
and, asum of money was voted to enable 
him to publish, in the Manks language, an 
edition of 2000 copies of the tract just re- 
ferred to, (No. xXvi.) 

The present stock of tracts at the de- 
pository in Bristol is 257,358; and in the 
hands of agents, 127,851; the net value of 
which stock is estimated at 800/. 

The donations of the Society have been 
but few in number, amounting only to 2746 
tracts, and the reasons which have influenc- 
ed the Committee in refraining from any 
larger donations, have been similar to those 
which were assigned in the last Report; 
“They did not think themselves at liberty 
to make large grants for gratuitous distri- 
bution, while the Society remained in 
debt.” Of the few which have been thus 
disposed of, the Committee have received 
such pieasing acknowledgements, as to make 
it asubject of regret, that it was not in their 
power, or at least, within their limits of 
economy, to be more liberal of the stock 
of the Society. Some of the tracts in 
question, were sent to the Rev. Samue! 
Andrews, a missionary under the Society 
forthe Propagation of the Gospel io Fo- 
reign Paris, stationed at New Brunswick 
in North America; who remarks in replv 
—* 1] think no society is more wisely cal- 
culated to lead the ignorant and thought- 
less to consider and repent, and to give the 
pure religion of Jesus Christ a wider 
spread, than the Church of England Tract 
Society ; especially amongst the middle and 
lower ranks of the community.” 

Another portion of the Society’s tracts 
was given tothe Rev. Richard Hill, for dis- 
tribution amongst the convicts on their pas- 
sage to New South Wales. 

The Society have issued during the year, 
by donations, 2746 tracts; by copies sent 
with the Report to the Subscribers, 1808 ; 
and by sale, 118,858: making in the whole 
a total of onc hundred and twenty-three 
thousand eieht hundred and twelve, which 

exceeds the circulation of the last year, by 
the number of 39,016 tracts. 

The committee proceed to lament with 
much fechng, the loss of twehighly valued 
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friends, the Rev. John Sangar, and the Rev. 
Thomas Simpson The former was one of 
the Secretaries of the Society from its com- 
mencement, and both had greatly promoted 
its benevolent objects. 


SOCIETY FOR PROPAGATING THE 
GOSPEL. (KING’S LETTER. ) 


The following is a copy of ihe King’s 
Letter, authorizing contributions through- 
out the kingdom in aid of the Society for 
Propagating the Gospel. 


In the name and on the behalf of his 
Majesty, 


GEORGE, P.R. 


Most Reverend Father in God, our right 
trusty and right entirely beloved Council- 
lor, We greet you well: Whereas the in- 

corp: padi Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospelin Foreign Parts liave, by their 
Petition, iumbly ee unto Us, That 
sing William the Third, of glorious me- 
mory, Was graciously please od to erect the 
said Corporation by L ette rs Patent, bearing 
date the 16 h as of June 1701, for the re- 
ceiving, managing, and disposing of the 
charity of such of iis eine subjects as 
should be induced to contribute towards 
the maintenance of an Orthodox Clergy, 
and the making such other provision us 
y 


might be necessary for the Propagation of 


= 
the Gospel in F. reign Parts. 

That the very great expenses necessarily 
attending that good work having frequent- 
Iv much exceeded the income of the S»- 
ciety, they have been obliged at several 
times, to make humble applications to our 
Royal Pre vecessors —to her Majest v 
Queen ig le, In the vears W7il and 1714— 
to his Majesty King George thie First, in 
the Aoi 17i8—in 1741 and 1751 to his 
Majesty King George the Second, our royal 
grandfs ther—and to ourselves in the year 
1779, for permission to make public collec- 
tions of charity ; which applications were 
most graciously received, and permissions 
granted for the purposes aforesaid, by which 
means the S cie Vv was ¢ nabled to carry on 
the good designs for which they were in- 
corporated. 

That during the period of forty vears, 
which have elspsed since their last appli- 
cation, the funds of the Society have been 
faithfully expended in promoting the erec- 
tion of Churches and Schools—in dispers- 
ing Bibles and Praver-books, with other 
books of . votion—in supporung and main. 


* 


~~ ID! \¢ ae fr qv iz 4 ly! 
taining, within our provinces of North Ame. 


ig 5 Letter. [ May. 


rica and elsewhere, a constant succession 
of Missionaries, Caiechists, and S¢ hool. 
musters , by eres means the comtort: and 
bench: f pastoral care and ins: ruction, of 
public prayers: and preaching of God’s wor d, 
and the due « dministra ion of the h ly -. 
craments, have been secured to man of 
our subjects in Chose paris, and m: ny thor 
sands of Lidiens ll Negroes have | been 
instructed and baptized in the true faith of 
Christ. 

That induced by a variety of favourable 
circumstances, the Socze 
extending she range of their labours and of 
using their uimost endeavours to difluse the 
light of the Gospel, and permanently to es. 
tablish the Christian Farth, in such parts of 
the continent and islands of Asia as are un- 
der our protection and authority ; but that, 
owing to the state of their funds, ehh are 
altogether unequal to the expenses of such 
an undertaking, they are unable, without 
further assistance fiom our good sut hjects, 
to proceedin the execution of ‘their de esizns : 
the Society, therefore, confiding in our 
great zeal for cur holy religion, and our 
known affection to all our subjects, most 
humbiy pray, that we would be most gra- 
ciously pleased to grant them our Royal 
Letters, directed to the Lords Archbishops 
of our kingdom, for a general collection of 
charity within them several provinces, for 


tne good uses of the Society for ithe Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts; 


we taking the same tnto our royal cousidee 
ration, and bemg always ready to give the 
best encouragement and countenance to 
undertakings which tend so much to the 
promoting irue piety and our haly religion, 
are gizciously pleased to condescend to 
their requests, and do hereby direct you, 
that these our letters be communicated to 
the several suffragan Bishops within your 
province, expressly requiring them to take 
care that publication be made hereof on 
such Sundieys and in such places within 
their respective dioceses,us the said Bishops 
shall appoint; and that upon this occasion 
the Ministers in each parish do eficctuaily 
excite their parishioners to a liberal contre 
bution, whose benevolence towa: ds carrying 
on the said charitable work shall be evilect- 
edi in the church immediately after Divine 
ervice, and in the course of the week {cl 
it ing, at the dwellings of the several inha- 
bitants, by the Churehwardens and Over- 
seers of the poor, assisted as iar as may be, 
by the Minister and such other respectable 


iniabitants as may be prevailed upon toat- 


tend for that nurpose ; and the Ministers o! 


the several parishes are to cause the sums 


so coliected to be paid immediately to the 
Treasurer or Treasurers fur the time be- 





ty are desirous of 














i819. | ai 


ne of the said Soc icty, to be accounted for 


by him or them to the Socie ty, and apple d 
to the carrying on and promoting the above 
ache med good Ges1eus; and pus we bid 

you very heartily farewell, 
Given at our Court, at Carlton House, 
«tenth day of February 1819, in the 

fil y-ninth yeu rot our reign, 
by the comm: and of dias Roy al High- 
ness the Prince Regeit, im the 
name and belialf of his Majesty, 
SIDMOUTH. 


Archbishop of Canterbury. 


MERCHANT SEAMAN’S AUXILIARY 
BIBLE SOCIETY. 

In our Number for Janu: (ry (p. 583 we 
rave 2 Stuic ment of the number of iner- 
ant ships visited at Grevesend by the So- 
Sety’s agent, and of the Bibles and Testa- 
eatssold and othe: wise distmbated among 


L 


theerews. These numbers, as we learn 
‘om the First Report of the Society just 
ihlished, have since greatly increased; 
amely, daring the preecding fifty-one 
saa up to Feb 17, 1S1%, the vessels 
sisited and eres were 1681, having on 
board 24765 men, of whom 21,671 are re- 
norted as abie to read; the Bibles and 
Pestaments gratuitously furnished, were 
57: ss besides 597 copies sold to indivi- 
wus eamen at prime cost. I! is must 
iiifying to find that, with very few ex- 
ceptions indeed, the visits of the Socicty’s 
cent have been courteously and even rrate- 
‘uily received. 


We earnestly hope the publication of 
this very tnteresting Report will awaken a 
wider sympathy for this mest useful insti- 
tution, the funds of which are hitherto not 
nly quite inadequate to its extensive and 
nportant objects, but so very scanty as to 
have involved the conductors in a he eavy 
pecuniary responsibility in the discharge of 
heir duties. We rejoice to find that Li- 
verpool has already imitaied the example 
ofLondon in forming a Marine Bible So- 
ciety; that the Bible S Socicnhes of Bishops- 
Wearmouth and Sunderland have adopted 
similar measures ; and that other outports 
may be expected to come forward in this 
excellent design, as soon as its benefits are 
more extensively known. 


A few extracts from Licut. Cox’s re port 
will furnish a sample of the procee dings of 
the Society, and of the benefits likely to 
resuit from its operations. 


Tl he seamen on board ra Spanish sh Ip, 
= 
‘0. 528, hardly knew how tobe than — 
ugh bee the two Testaments I left 


Merchant Seaman's Auxiliary Bible Society. ; 


=) 
) 


their use; thanking mea thousand times 
in Spanish and broken English, not only 


while I was on board with them, but when 
I was at some distance in the boat.” 


‘A very poor, but clean, and apparent- 
lv thoughiful, boy, came to my office in the 
evening ; said he belonged to a_ fishing 
smack, which was, at that tome, at sea; 
that he was about to take his passage by 
No. 602, a vessel in the same emplvy, to 
join the Victory; and that, before he left 
the shore, he hoped [| would le: him havea 
Testament upon the terms at which they 
are supplied to seamen, and that he would 
be for ever obtiged to me. Of course. I 
found great pleasure in complying with his 
request. 


“©The captain of No. 624 told me, that 
in his last long voyage, he tound the bene- 
fit of giving suitable mstraction to those un- 
der his orders. Every Sunday morning, it 
was his practice to assemble his people to- 
gether, to prayers, and to hear the Scrip- 
tures read; and, in the after-part of the 
day, he observe "y it was peasant to see the 
seamen scattered about the ship, under the 
boats, and in other shady places, reading 
their Bibles. * Great things, sir,’ said he, 
‘can be done, if owners and commanders 

are pleased to put their hands to the good 
work, which I hope they will do, when they 
see it to be their interest, as well as their 
auty, to attend to the morals of their 
people.’ 


No. 635 was in high order. Prayer and 
reading the Sertptures are the constant 
practice on all proper occasions. ‘The cap- 
tain seems to regard his people as his own 
children, 


« A cooper by profession, a kind of aux- 
iliary ship’s busband, on board of No. 888, 
feit so much deliehted with the idea of a 
society be: ine forme d for the express pur- 
pose of tirnishing merchant seamen with 
the Ser iprures that he presented me with 
a pound nore tow oe defraving the expen- 
Ses meurred Another Captain, a part 
owner, followed his example, and gave me 

' 


a pound note also, bot! wishing all possible 


success to so cood 4 cnuuse The next dav 
the captain arnived fron Londen, and for- 
warded to me, by the stop-man, a pound, 


with his hearty thanks for the books.” 


All, fore and aff, in No 1037, of Wa- 
terford, were Cathohes; notwitistanding 
which, the Sermpptures were gratcfally re 
ceived, Lhked the appearance of tie crew 
, 1 | arn ae . 
very much, they appeared clean, sober, and 
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VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


No foreign intelligence of much impor- 
tance has arrived during the last mouth. 
The French papers are peculiarly barren of 
interes. The law on the Lberty of the 
press has continued to be the chief subject 
of remark ; and the people of France ap- 
Pear to be much pleased with escaping the 
censorship, and with the acknowledgment 
that governments have no right to suppress 
anv work tll after a legal conviction. An 
amendment, imposing penalties tor offences 
against reboion, which had been rejected 
by the chamber of veputies, afterward 


pussed with the substriution of the words 


religous morals,” for ** religion.” 

Two persons have becn tried at Paris 
for the attempt made some titne since to 
assassinate tne duke of Vu Hint, anc 


were acquitted, Tie trial was eonducted 


in that vague aad desuitery manner of 


Which the Frenci: courts furnissii constant 
examples, but wich os a cusgrece ty pubbe 
justice. Witnesses seem to eheose witht 
impunity whether or not they will attend, 
and what they will sav, ond in place of a 
regular ‘echuical examination, a sort of in. 
tenlocuworny proceeding takes place,in which 
the court, an. witnesses, and counsel, and 
spectators all take a share. We earnestly 
hope this wretched svstem will not Jong 
exist; and that the Fiench wu ill, in this im- 
stance a! ¢€4st, condescend to COPy the 
Manners of their graver oeizibours on this 
side the channel. 


Several persons hase been tried and con- 
victed for a wild piot to carry off the Em. 
peror of ixussia, durmg his journey last 
aututin, and to make im sign certain pa- 
ers, with a view fo the re-establ.shment of 
he Bonaparte family on the throne of 
Feasce. They liave bee: found guilty and 
a -d to sultauie imprisonment, &c. 


4 
$ 
¢ 
‘ 


aut |} 
DOMESTIC. 

Another accession bas been made to the 
royattamily in the person of an infant prin- 
cess of the Duke and Dichess of Kent, 
who was born at Kensington palace on the 
241th May. 


The proceedings in Parliament during 
the last month have embraced a variety of 
the most interesting topics. 





In both houses motions have been made 
for a committee on the Catholic question 
which, after long discussions, were neo. 
tived. Inthe House of Commons the ma. 
j rity Was only LWO 5 name'y, for the an. 
pointment of a committee, 241; azuinst ! 
245. Inthe House of Lords the m: jority 
was s mewhat more decided; namely (in- 
cluding’ proxics,) contents 106, non-cop. 


_ 


ten's 147. 


Mr. Tierney’s motion for a committee 
on the state ofthe nation has given rise to 
the most animated and interesting debate 


v. ich has occurred since the assembling of 


the present Parhament. The object of his 
motion would probably have gone to the 
length of a complete change of administra. 
tion, It was, however, negatived in the 
fiiiest house of commons that ever sat, by 
357 to 178; total, 535, being 17 members 
more than were ever known to vote on any 
former occasion. : 


The humane, and, as we think, wise and 
politic propositions brought forward in par. 
lament to abolish lotteries, to amend the 
eanie-laws, and t» regulate the employ. 
men! of climbing boys in sweeping chim. 
nevs, huve, for the present, failed of suc- 
cess. A bill for wholly preventing their 
employment had previously been rejected 
in the upper house. 


But the subject which, both in parlia- 
ment and throughout the country, seems 
to have monopoh ze d the public attention, 
to the exclusion of almost every other, is 
the question of the present state of the 
currency. Secret committees having been 
appointed by both heuses to investigate 
the affairs of the Bank, after a long and 
labori us inquiry, they have presented 
Reports substantially agreeing with each 
other, founded, we are happy to say, 
on the clearest and most  indubitable 
principles of poiitical economy, and 
strengthened by the testimony of some 
of the first practical merchants in the 
united Kingdom. ‘The statements o! 
the committees are throughout luminou: 
and convincing, and the course recom- 
mended by them, while it is completely 
remedial of the evils which afliect out 
currency, is both safe and practicable. I! 
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cannot be expected that we should enter at 
h into the reasonings employed in 
these Reports, or into any detail of the evi- 
dence to which they refer. It may be suf. 
Scient to state the substance of the resolu- 
tons, founded upon them, which have been 
concurrently proposed and adopted in both 
houses of parliament, not only, we are hap- 
ny to say, without a division, but with even 
avery sl ght and partial opposition; name- 
lv, “That it is expedient to continue the 
restriction on payments of cash by the 
tak of England beyond the time to which 
‘is at present limited by law ; but thata 
definite period should be fixed fur the ter- 
mination of the restriction on cash pay- 
ments, and that preparatory measures 
should be taken to facilitate and ensuré, on 


leng' 


the arrival of that period, the payment of 


‘ue promissory notes of the Bark of Eng- 
land in the legal coin of the realm: That, 
in crder to givethe Bank a greater control 
over its issues, provision should be made 
for gradually repaying the sum of ten mil- 
lions, being part of the sum owing to the 
Bank for advances made on account of the 
public service: That itis expedient to pro- 
vide, that from the Ist of February, 1820, 
the Bank should be liable to deliver, on de- 
mand, gold of standard fineness, having 
been assayed and stamped at the Mint, a 
quantity of not less than sixty ounces being 
required, inexchange for such an amount 
of notes as shall be equal to the value of the 
gold so required, at the rate of 4/. ls. per 
ounce: That, from the month of Octuber, 
1820, the Bank shall be liable to make simi- 
lar issues, at the rate of S/. 19s. 6d. per 
ounce ; and from the Ist of May, 1821, at 
the fixed legal rate of 32 17s. 103d. per 
ounce: That from the Ist of May, 18253, 
the Bank shall be beund to pay their notes 
in the legal coin of the realm; it being pro- 
vided that, during the intermediate periods, 
the Bank may issue gold at a dower rate 
than that which is specified above as the 
maximum; but, that when once reduced, 
itshall not be subsequently increased : and, 
finally, That it is expedient that all laws 
Which prohibit the melting: or exportation 
of the gold or silver -oin of the realm, 
or the exportation of the gold or silver bul- 
ion, made of such coin, should be re- 
pealed.” 


In both houses of parliament these pro- 
Positions gave rise to long and interesting 
“eussions. Respecting those solid prin- 


ciples of political economy, on which the 
Report of the Bullion Commitiee in 1810* 
was founded, no difference of opinion is 
now expressed by any one distinguished 
character of any party. All are now 
agreed in those great and fundamental 
truths, which were assumed by that Com- 
mittee as the basis of their recommenda- 


tions, and by Mr, Horner as the basis of 


the propositions which, as their chanman, 
he submitted to the House of Commens. 
Mr. Peel, who. has acted as chairman of 
the late secret committee, confessed that 
he entered the committee with a sirong 
opinion against the soundness of Mr. Hor. 
ner’s principles ; but that he found, on a 
full examination of the question, that the 
conviction of their truth was altogether ir- 
resistible. A similar confession was made 
by many other persons eminent for their 
talents and influence. Even the members 
of the cabinet, who in 1811 had so strenu- 
ously opposed Mr. Horner’s propositions, 
and had substituted others of a directly op- 
posite tendency, (declaring, in the face of 
the most overwhelming evidence to the 
contrary, that there was no depreciation of 
our currency, and that a bank-note for one 
pound and a shilling were equal in value to 
a guinea in gold,) appear to have unani- 
mously and entirely concurred in a Report 
which las so remarkably contradicted their 
former recorded ‘opinions. The speeches 
of the Earl of Liverpool and Lord Gren. 
ville in the House of Lords, and of Mr. 


Peel and Mr. Ricardo in the House of 


Commons, deserve to be preserved as mo. 
dels of clear and comprehensive reasoning 
and luminous statement, on this somewhat 
abstrase and subtle subject. 


Gur reacers will, probably, recollect that, 
from the first agitation of this momentous 
question, we have uniformly contended for 
those views of it which have now been 
sanctioned by the authoritative and con- 
current decision of the two houses of 
parhament.f It may easily be imagined, 
therefore, that we contemplate with no 
small satisfactionthe almost unexampled, 
and certainly unexpected, revolution in the 


* See Clirist. Observ. 1810, p. 653. 





¢ See our vol. for 1810, p. 653; for 1811, 
pp. 203, 267, 326, 464; for 1816, p.338; 
for 1818, p. 2608; and pp. 68, 135, and 271, 
of our current volume 
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May, 
in polrical economy, that the price of gol 
and the rate of the: foreign exchanges may 
be resulated by their issues; al: hough ‘4 
VaS (itt tis very principle (of whiek 4 1! et 
do not seem to have been aware ) that thei 
ISSUCS, previous to the restriction act of 
17 Y7, Were unit imily regulated. It seems 
bigh time, therefore, that they should be 
the 
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further necessity of pro. 
interest, and should 

othce of watehing 
while Dit hament and a nd 
prescribe the principles whieh 
the great political machine, 
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be cil proper 
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bere 


sutare there then no objections to the 
the course now proposed 
pDarhament? If not, 
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Lie prevating slarm among the great mass 
Of tie treading community? whence the 
yd ftuiin the public funds? whence the 

‘ nd mecreasing pressure of mercan- 
tic diliicnlty and even distress? To 
Gucstions we shall endeavour to 
» bref, but, we trust, satisfactory 

ltis edimiited, that when any great finan- 
ciatos political error has been committed, 
s scarecty possible ta sahine that error, 

to retin to a sound and wholesome 

, Wiilhout some degree “f nconvent- 
isventhe most desirable changes 

ch for exarmnie, from 4 state of war 
Lov of neace—seldom fai to produce 
» indavidunis, cad untae classes of the 

’ ys er’ 5 serious disady; Hates 

tle present instance, tle error com- 

nm 797,00 imposing on the Bank 
iction of their cash payments, whieh 
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re without some parvial paconve- 
C Phe amount ofthat inconvenience, 
ver, has been greatly exagge *rated 


At present, lappily, the depreciation 
our currency is very small compared with 
its rate at prec cc ding periods; it does 0 
excced three per cent. Now when it 1s 
considered that the period allowed fi 


y of our 
depreciation ts 
during which the process of rec 
tification may be carried on so slowiy 
and gradually as scarcely to be _per- 
ceptible—no rational mind can indu!ge 
any serious apprehension of dange: 
either to our financial or our com- 
mercial operations, from the propose’ 
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ia’ " easure. If the pressure likely to arise 
it fm iis adoption were even much greater 
L 1) iti = H ° © 
ey ‘han under existing circumstanees IS Possi- 
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i Lily er v7te . ) = . . . 
of thang Compcis ated by the advantages ofa 
dee - ‘ . wi , 
Ms return to a safe and stable measure Of Va- 
ey haat ‘ J. 1 . 
be we, Without this the depreciation, which 
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'0- ; nowaper cent, may, ere lung, be of 


ud oer cent.; and the artificial impulse ihus 
Wis vwiven,from time to lime, by an over issue of 
B06 aver, to the national enterprise, be again 
ich eucecet d, us it has been heretotore, and 
tthe present moment, by general daih- 
ey atl | distress. 
thie ) 
nd It 1S, doubtless, true, that consicde. aul le 
ee “arm bas been created threughout the 
aSS f country, by the proposed return to cash 
tiie par ments ; but it Ss ati alarm founded on a 
the total penorance of the subject, and which, 
all eare surry to say, has been fostered and 


Lo neoursged by not a few individuals in the 
to metropobs, Who appear inclined, ina spirit 


ory f factiousness opposed to all their former 


bits of acting, to deny to the legistature 

right of deciding OnSO Yrave a subj ct, 
yan- ndto endeavour to embairass them mea. 
ted, sures by unmeaning clamour, and by the 
ror, most unfounded or exegeerated representa- 
me ions, both of the nature of those measures 
Nt. ad of their necessary results. In this way 
ho alarm lias certainly been created ; 
war tasatois an irrational and groundiess 


luce Jarm, Ho must soon be dissipated. 


es. Gie ofthe artiiices which has been suc- 
‘om- sssilly ciuployed to increase this alarm, 
sank § Der; nhailemptto connect the present 
hich mmercial disteess wath the declared in- 
w be onoh resnming Cash payments. but 
NVe- Wial Is 9 ily the hutiure anal the Cause 
nce, that ays ress ? Lt arise Sy in fs Cin from t 
ated very evil for which the return to cash p: 
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Julge fheet of this over-tradinge i How tunversat- 
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untila complete glut has been produced 
We are dying, in fact, of Ve} letion. Our 
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jor which there ts no veut. OF sume arti- 
cles, indecd, the consumption tas not di- 
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Nanos loss, wae prevented from giving to 


the tradesman their usual orcers for manue 


be exported, and thus the whele 
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actures to 
community are ether immediately or ve- 
maotely involved in the eflects of this uir- 
blown system, Would we secure ourselves 
against similar aliernations of deceitful but 
mischievous activity and fallacious hope at 
one moment, and of real and overwheiming 
distress at another, we must resort to ihe 
firm and solid ground of a metallic curres 
cy, on which the real strength and rescur- 
ces of the country were originally founded 


and built up. 
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